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licity the old legend of " The King of Ys," and 
he makes an admirable ballad out of " The 
Kelpie Riders." The story of " Arnold, Mas- 
ter of the Scud," is related with concise vigor. 
Arnold is a lad of twelve, and when his father 
is knocked overboard by a flying boom in the 
Bay of Fundy, the valiant youngster brings the 
vessel single-handed safe to port. Mr. Carman 
has produced a collection of poems that will 
distinctly enhance his reputation as a maker of 

always justifies itself in the field of criticism, is 
here at its best. The delicate intuition of the 
editors displayed in the discussions upon the 
characters of Pompilia and Caponsacchi be- 
comes admirably virile when the baser tempera- 
ments of the poem are the objects of dissec- 
tion The essav is well constructed. First 
the significance of the book and the ring is ex" 
plained ; then the characters are expounded; 
and, finally, a closing page is devoted to the 

Copyright, 1897, by Estea & Lauriat. 
LLOYD MIFFLIN, AUTIIOR OF "A'I" THE GATES OF SONG." 

virile and melodious verse, and he has inter- 
preted something of the romance of the sea 
with an intuition that at times seems little less 
than marvellous. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. I.) 
 The t?ea,'on. 

The Ring and the Book. 
THE introductory essay in the new edition of 
"The Ring and the Book" by the editors of 19oet - 
Lore, Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. 
Clarke, is an excellent piece of interpretative 
and critical work. The feminine touch, which, 
when united with good training and good sense, 

stylistic qualities of the poem. The essay 
is both logical and firm. Each paragraph 
opens with a guide-post phrase--an exposi- 
tory method not to be underestimated in the 
added precision it imparts. Again, the es- 
say is replete with appreciation, and with the 
instinctive, almost unconscious, response of 
fine critics to great poetry; it abounds in the 
graciousness of scholarship. It is, perhapS, to 
be regretted that the space devoted to the 
beauty of the lyrical outbursts is not greater. 
More editing of the same kind will be awaited 
with interest. (Crowell. $2.)--Litcrary 14orld. 
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placing scenes and peopling them with charac- 
ters in the memory of his readers xvhich I have 
noticed before, I should certainly fix on his 
humour. It is a good old 
_ _ 
scholasti doctrine, that the 
greatest merit of anything 
is to be excellent in the spe- 
cial excellence of its kind. 
And in that quality xvhich 
so gloriously differentiates 
English literature from all 
others, Scott is never xvant- 
ing, and is almost alxvays 
pre-eminent. If his patriot- 
:)- . 
ism, intense as it is, is ever 
. 
grotesque or offensive, as 
-.. 
patriotism too often is to 
readers vho do not share it; 
if his pathos never touches 
the maudlin," if his romantic "-?: "  
sentiment is always saved 
. .. .-. 
by the sense of solid fact m 
and we may assert these 
things without hesitation or 
qualificationit is due to 
his humour. For this hu- 
mour, never merely local, '.+ ...... 
never loses its appeal on 
small private sympathies 
and understandings and 
passwords xvhich leave the 
world at large cold, or mys- 
tified, or even disgusted. 
Nor is it perhaps uncritical 
to set down that pre-emi- 
nently happy use, without 
abuse of dialect, which has 
attracted the admiration of 
all good judges, to this same 
humour, warning him alike 
against the undisciplined 
profession and injudicious 
selection which have not been and are not un- 
known in some followers of his. And, further, his 
universal quality is free from some accompany- 
ing drawbacks xvhich must be acknoxvledged in 
the humour of some of the other very great hu- 
mourists. It is not coarse, it is not grim, it is free 
from any strong evidences of its owner having 
lived at a particular date. No tricks, no grimaces, 
no mere elaboration, no lingering to bespeak 
applause" but a moment of life and nature sub- 
jected to the humour--stamped and left recorded 
and transformed forever--there is Scott. (Scrib- 
ner. 75 c.)fi'rom Saintsbury's "Sir Walter 
Scoll." 

The Humour of Walter Scott. Pratt Portraits. 
IF I must select Scott's special literary char- Miss FULLER'S " Pratt Portraits" is really a 
acteristic next to that really magical faculty of delightful book. As the 2V'ew l'ork 2imes said 
of it: " The lines the author cuts in her vign- 
ettes are sharp and clear, but she has, too, not 
alone the knack of color, but what is rarer, the 

.... 
rom Gordon's " Pontiac." opyright, 1897, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
 LISTEN SAID TIIE INIIAN. 

gift of humor." Mr. Sloane has contributed 
the illustrations for the new edition, and has 
been eminently successful in catching the spirit 
of the text. Old Lady Pratt, the great-grand: 
mother, who sat bolt upright in her chair, and 
" thanked Providence that she still had a back," 
was somewhat of a martinet, and lorded it 
over her gentle, placid daughter Betsey, while 
the boys, even when they were grandfathers, 
never thought of questioning her right to rule 
in matters pertaining to the family in general. 
This is one of the best books of reminiscences 
in which the year was so exceptionally rich. 
(Putnam. 82.) 
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Kipling's " Love o' Women." 
" ARE yOU tOO seedy to care for a little read- 
ing?" 
" You've nothing to read to me." 
" On the contrary, I got a new volume of Kip- 
ling's stories at Neal's this morning." 
Miss Dormer gave a suppressed gasp. " You 
haven't got it xvith you ?" she said, doubtfully. 
" No; but I can easily get it." 
" You are a good girl," said Miss. Dormer, 
her manner changing. " You are a good girl, 
and I am an old beast. I'I1 tell you the truth. 
I xvas disappointed because you didn't come 
this afternoon--, and now I can't hear the 
story for fear you max" think--" 
Bat Miss Le was already half way down the 
passage. 
She came back carrying a small paper-cov- 
ered book, to find Miss Dormer walking rest- 
lesslv up and down the room, her red dress- 
ing-own trailing behind her. 
" There, I have put your arm-chair for you," 
said the old lady impatiently. " The light xvill 
last for a little, and then you can light the 
candles." 
She was as eager as a child for her story. 
These two xvomen, so different in age and every 
other circumstance, shnred one enthusiasm, an 
enthusiasm for Rudyard Kipling. 
" Which shall I read ?" Margot asked. " These 
are the namesxvhich sound nicest: 'I t is Pri- 
vate ltonour,' 'The Lost Legion,' ' Love o' 
Women.'" 
" Read ' Love o' Women,'" said liss Dormer 
promptly. "I never knew but one man who 
might have been called thatperhaps it's about 
someone like him." 
She laughed an odd, short laugh. 
And so Margot Lee read the history of " Iove 
o' Women" in her soft, clear, girlish voice, 
only stopping once for a moment to light the 
candles. 
Miss Dormer never spoke till the story was 
finished; then she drew a big sigh and muttered 
something to herself. 
Miss Lee sighed also. " It's very interesting, 
but he can do better work than that." 
"D'you know anyone who could have 
done it as vell?" the old lady retorted vith 
her usual abruptness. " Most of it's real, but 
the end is theatrical. I've a comfortable con- 
viction that that man would have died alone 
in hospital, xvhich would have been much 
more appropriate than that Romeo and Juliet 
business." 
The girl shivered slightly. 
" Blow out those candles," Miss I)ormer con- 
tinued, " it's more economical, and owl's iight 
is pleasant to talk by. You think me a hard- 
hearted old person, don't you ?" 
" No, I don't," Margot answered. "I re- 
member how .you cried over ' Only a Subaltern,' 
but I sometimes xvonder why you are so down 
upon men." 
Her companion was silent for a minute or 
two. 
" I'm an old maid," she said at last. " Isn't 
that sucient reason ?" 
" It might be xvith a stupid, narroxv-minded 
woman, not with a woman like you." 
Miss Dormer's voice made Mrgot start. 
" I don't know why I shouldn't tell you. You 
aren't a gossip." (Ptnam. : pap., 5o c.) 
From Pickering's " ]Iargot." 

The Bronts in Fact and Fiction. 
TttOSE ,vho read with critical care the melo- 
dramatic and loose-jointed chapters of Dr. Will- 
iam Wright's vork, " The BrontEs in Ireland," 
could not but be convinced of the mythical 
nature of most of the " facts" related therein 
concerning the peasant relatives of the famous 
sisters of flaworth. So man)" reviewers, hov- 
ever, alloved their appreciation of an amus- 
ing tale to overpower their common sense that 
there became urgent need of a contradiction. 
Such a contradiction, as vigorous as it is ap- 
parently unanswerable, is supplied in Mr. Mac- 
kay's book. The Irish giants, the creatures 
of marvellous genius, xvho, according to Dr. 
V'right, were at the bottom of all the achieve- 
ments of Charlotte, Anne, and Emily Bront3, 
drop with one dull thud after another into very 
ordinary tillers of the soil and keepers of " she- 
beens." Even the story of the big uncle's visit 
to London, vith his blackthorn, in order to 
chastise Charlotte's citic, the writer of the 
cruel "Quarterly" article, melts into thin air 
under a little calm scientific examination. 
Mr. Mackay takes pains to exercise the ut- 
most courtesy in discussing Dr. Wright's fairy 
tales ; but it is difficult to see how in the light 
of absolute disclaimers from several of the lat- 
ter's most valued authorities these tales can be 
called anything but "lies, pure and simple. 
They may have been the result of "enthusi- 
asm," as Mr. Mackay pleasantly intimates ; but 
enthusiasm of that sort should disqualify a man 
for xvriting biography. 
The paper in which the author finally dis- 
poses of the question of Charlotte BrontE's so- 
called " heart tragedy" is as reasonable and 
wise as that in which he demolishes Dr. Wright's 
pretensions. He believes that it was out of the 
fulness of her oxvn sorrow that she wrote the 
vivid romances of the lives of Lucy Snowe, 
Frances Henri, and Caroline Helstone ; that she 
had drifted unawares into a love as pure as it 
was hopeless for her Brussels teacher, the brill- 
iant, eccentric, and philanthropic M. H6ger. 
He makes short work of what can only be de- 
scribed as the contemptible insinuations of Sir 
Wemyss Reid and Mr. Augustine Birrell, and 
shows forth the shy, gentle, and conscientious 
Charlotte as Kingsley has portrayed her, "A 
valiant voman made perfect by suffering." This 
episode in the novelist's life, Mr. Mackay says, 
" was a secret which she kept hidden from her 
dearest friends. It does not affect, though it 
confirms, our estimate of her character, and the 
knowledge of it is not necessary to the apprecia- 
tion of her art. It should have been left alone." 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. St.5o.)AYw Fork 
Tribune. 
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are points that hold one and command atten- 
tion as long as the recital lasts. 
Perhaps the most valuable parts of this work 
are comprised in .the chapters devoted to ac- 
counts of his various expeditions to Labrador, 
down the Missouri River, to England, and trips 
about America. The very fact that he was 
not a scientist in the common acceptance of the 
term makes his running comment all the more 
enjoyable to the average reader. The simple 

THE ANTIQUITY OF ART. 
From Douglas's "Poems of a Country Gentleman." 
(Longmans. $I.25.) 
2x SAVAGE, in a bleak world, on a waste, 
'Midst fir-tree-cover'd mountains, led his life : 
The claws and fangs of mighty beasts he faced-- 
A hunter, seeking food for child and wife. 
And on the smooth wall of his cavern lair, 
The image of a reindeer once he drew-- 
Small, to the life, with faithful lines and fair, 
That all its antler's branchings copied true. 

From " Audubon and His Journals." Copyright, 1197, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
JOHN" J. AUDUBON. 

language the author employs, together xvith the 
lofty purpose of his research, mark this as 
something finer than the usual professor's story. 
Audubon never stayed long enough indoors to 
read learned treatises; the volume he conned 
was always open. 
The work comes in two handsome volumes, 
well supplied with illustrations, which include 
a number of bird drawings by Audubon and 
ten portraits of the naturalist. (Scribner. 2 v., 
;7.5o.) Chicago Evening t'ost. 

IVasthisasavage? No! aman. The dew 
Of pity touch'd him ; the sweet brotherhood 
Of Nature's general offspring well he knew 
Humane, he loved; ingenious, understood. 
More : the desires that kindling hearts inflame 
To leave dull rest, and court congenial woe-- 
The Love of Beauty, and the Thirst for Fame,] 
Throbb'd faintly in that huntsman long ago ! 
And, friend, the self-same passion in his breast 
That stiff'd, andwrought to permanence divine 
One form of grace, most touchingly express'd, 
Stirs in your heart to-day, and stirs in mine ! 
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Simon Dale. 
ANTItONY HOPE has written a new novel in 
which Nell Gwynn plays a leading part. Its 
hero, Simon Dale, was born in x647, and at his 
birth a wise woman had prophesied that "he 
should love where the king loved, know what 
the king" hid, and drink of the king's cup." 
When he was eighteen he met a pretty, spright- 
ly girl at a gardener's cottage who taught him 
many things, and amongst others to call her 
Cydaria. Then Simon went to London to seek 
his fortune. He made friends at the court of 
Charles Ix., and also visited the court of Louis 
xxv. He meets Cydiria at the height of her 
fame and fortune and finds that his sweetheart 
of country lanes is Nell Gwynn, the noted 
actress and dancer, who counts her lovers by 

the score. She plays an 
fortunes. Long before 
the hero began his court 
life he had known a love- 
ly girl, daughter of the 
great house of his rural 
birthplace. She a ls o 
brings him weal and woe 
and finally lasting happi- 
ness. The author comes 
nearer to the touch that 
created "The Prisoner 
of Zenda" than he has 
done in any of his later 
books. He has long prov- 
ed himself past-master in 
handling love, intrigue, 

active part in Simon's 

A New Series of Historical Fiction. 
A .EXV and valuable series of works by emi- 
nent English novelists has been inaugurated 
by the publishing house of Longmans, Green 
& Co., to be called the Zibrary of Historical 
Novels and l?omances, and to be edited by 
George Laurence Gomme. The plan is to re- 
produce the most available works in this line, in 
uniform style, including such authors as Scott, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, De Foe, 
Disraeli, Ainsworth, Dickens, and others, ar- 
ranged chronologically under the reigns of the 
sovereigns to which they belong. Each volume 
will be accompanied by an introduction, which 
will shortly state the evidence for the historical 
events dealt xvith in the story, and describe how 
far the author has departed from and how far 
adhered to real history. It will also describe 

and adventure, and his 
rollicking tale is also full 
of that insight into un- 
changeable human na- 
ture which gives his 
books a value and a 
promise of life that is 
probably lost on the great 
majority of his readers. 
Mr. Hope has certainly 
written another book so 
dramatic that it is al- 
most ready to put upon 
the stage untouched. It 
is illustrated with spirit 
by St. John Harper. 
Mr. Hope's recent visit 
to this country has add- 
ed personal interest to 
that produced by his 
novels, and no doubt 
a large audience awaits 
his latest and actually 
one of this author's best 
inventions. (S t o k e s. 
$I. 50.) 
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And yet some well-intentioned mothers and 
educators have banished " Lewis Carroll " from 
the nursery shelves. It seems to us whose 
minds were allowed to feed themselves undi- 
rected among the first thousand volumes of the 
Tauchnitz edition of English authors that the 
vigorous remodelling of methods of education 
for the young has unintentionally dwarfed the 
natural growth of imagination and delight in 
things but half understood but wholly wonder- 
ful. The books written for children to-day, the 
plays invented for them, the stories told to 
them are specially lacking in appeal to the 
child's innate creative sense. Children are 
brought up too much on a diet of facts. You 
tell the average kindergarten child of to-day of 
bee-fairies swinging in the blue-bells and dew- 
drops being painted by the elves,_and he vill 
tell you clearly and soberly what the bees do in 
the flowers, and explain you the rules of optics 
and of attnosphere that produce color in the 
dewdrop or the rainbow. He has been taught 
there are no fairies, no Santa Claus, no giants. 
His elders have been told that if they make 
Santa Claus and fairies real to children, the 
children vill in time find out that their parents 
have told them lies and will lo+e their trust for- 
ever in mother or father. In one breath a kin- 
dergarten child is taught to play that he is a 
bird or a leaf or a flower, that his fingers are 
kittens or mice or soldiers or chickens, and in the 
next he is taught to dissect psychologically a 
mother's love to be grateful for it; to make re- 
turn for air and sunshine, laughter and kisses. 
And then even this is taken from him and a 
. 
little girl of six will tell you she must not kiss 
any one on the mouth, because there are little 
microbes about that will make people very sick 
and that these come to you chiefly by kissing. 
How can children taught in this vay enjo.y 
"Levis Carroll," Jean Ingelow, Christina Ros- 
setti, Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, or 
even Rudyard Kipling? A special style of 
vriting has come into vogue for young peo- 
ple-the utter commonplace or the falsely senti- 
mental. The exquisite refinement of the verses 
of some of these past-masters of children's 
literature is "also sadly wanting. The sweet 
simplicity of "Alice " does not appeal to a child 
that enjoys " Miss Belladonna: a child of to- 
day," " The Professor's Children" and their 
many relations. 
In time we shall probably strike a happy 
medium between the methods which made 
nothing of children and the methods which 
make them old before they are young and allow 
them to criticise their elders and take the most 
prominent place vhen they are present. Little 
Alice dreamed with her head in her sister's lap, 
a sister who probably was dreaming also over 

some book telling of heroic men and gentle 
women. Children could understand and enjoy 
so much of all that is fine in literature if older 
people read and thought and discussed about 
them. Every child's book that is good for chil- 
dren vill be thoroughly enjoyed by their elders 
also, and almost equally true it is that from 
every book of lasting value the older readers 
can give the substance to children in a way to 
make them desire more and always more of 
what makes for grovth and culture. Children 
love rhythm and should be fed on true poetry. 
But as has been truly said books have crowd- 
ed out literature. So many books are written 
to make things easy, and little by little minds 
lose the power to grasp and the desire to grasp 
anything that requires effort. It is good to 
have books of pure fun and nonsense such as 
"Lewis Carroll "gave us, and also books of great 
thoughts that inspire emulation. The common- 
place, the gossipy, namby-pamby commonplace 
is vhat we cry against. 
The new systems of education are crowding 
out all individuality. Teachers and child- 
culturists think for the children, direct their 
minds constantly and make them old little men 
and women instead of natural, laughter-loving 
children. Instead of enjoying Cinderella, Jack 
the Giant Killer, and Little Red-Riding-Hood 
with the little ones. tomes are written to shoxv 
the cruelty of Jack, the vanity of Cinderella, 
the untruth of that delightful poem, "'Twas 
the Night Before Christmas." 
Poor children ! Their mothers read either un- 
healthy fiction or else books about all kinds of 
systems of making their own lives easier and less 
absorbed by others. Christian science, mental 
culture, mental healing, nerve training, living 
for the higher self, etc., have taken the place of 
a romp in the nursery, a grave discussion upon 
the number of Cinderella's dresses, a morning 
in the kitchen and garden teaching little hands 
and feet to keep busy and useful. A mother 
leaves her children with a nurse whom she has 
perhaps hardly had overnight while she goes 
to some club or society to be instructed perhaps 
by some unmarried woman in the theories of 
child culture, and then she goes home too tired 
to let the children come near her, even to try the 
nexv theories upon them. What children need is 
to be made companions in their parents' lives, 
in their reading, thinking, and amusements. 
Don't xvrite doxvn to children. We have wan- 
dered far afield. But in reading once again 
the dear old "Alice "books we almost feared our 
children would not be amused by them as we 
were. It is only their mothers that make aver- 
age children love books. What do so many of 
their restless, incompetent, idle, and luxurious 
mothers read ? 
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The King of the Town. 
Trlv.RE is a good deal of reserve power in the 
little story of " The King of the Town," by El- 
len Mackubin. The scene is laid alternately in 
a Montana military post and an adjoining min- 
ing camp. "The king of the town" is a store- 
keeper in Silverton, who by practical mission- 
ary methods gets a strong hold on the lawless 
community, and is in a fair way to bring about 
a complete transformation. He preaches to the 
miners after the manner of Wesley to the Eng- 
lish peasantry, and his simple, direct appeals 
find a ready response. In the midst of his suc- 
cess a new commander takes charge of the ad- 
joining military post, and discovers in the self- 
appointed missionary the man who had eloped 
with and deserted his sister, atterwards shot a 
man in a gambling fight, and spent five years 
in the penitentiary. To make the situation 
more acute, it turns out that Major Cornish 
and Dare, the " king of the town," had been in 
early life the warmest of friends; and it soon 
appears that they are both in love with the 
same woman--Edith L)rimer, sister of the post 
adjutant. The moral struggle which goes on 
between the two men, the efforts of Edith to 
bring about a reconciliationl and the dramatic 
conditions under which the desired result is 
finally obtained, are admirablv handled in the 
working out of a thoroughly appealing narra- 
tive. There is about the depiction of Dare a 
certain aspect of unreality, which indicates that 
the author has built up the character from an 
imaginary type, rather than from an actuality. 
lie moves through the story in a remoe and 
elusive way', and there is in his handling of the 
mob and his references to his power a self- 
consciousness that mars seriously the vital 
force of the picture. In the portrayal of Major 
Cornish, however, and of Edith, there are a 
simplicity of touch and a sureness of outline 
that are very convincing. Miss Mackubin has 
written a st,ry that gives indisputable evidence 
of her ability to make for herself an enviable 
place among contemporary American novelists. 
(Houghton, .Mifflin & Co. ;. ;pap., 5oc.)-- 
The eacon. 

Ideal Men and Women. 
THE whole man educated, hand, heart, brain 
independence, cheerfulness, indomitable en- 
durance, resolute will developed in himthis is 
Girardin's ideal ; and he knows that it is not to 
be attained by weak indulgence that you can't 
teach a child to walk by carrying him in your 
arms, that you must set him on the ground, let 
him fall and rise again, and not be too fearful 
about the bumps he gets in consequence. To 
have his pleasure only in view, to shield him 
always from crosses and vexations, is to render 

him incapable of meeting the resposibilities or 
enduring the trials of life. For this reason 
Girardin does not believe that study should be 
converted into play--that kindergarten methods 
should follow the youth into the grammar 
school and high school, because the suppres- 
sion of all difficulty in study is the suppression 
of its greatest utility. 
"Amused children," he says, " are generally 
melancholy and discontented young people." 
He thinks that education should give an impulse 
to unceasing growth, and yet "how many 
men," he adds, " stop growing at twenty-five, 
and always remain ' prolnising youths,' just as 
many young men have already become and xvill 
alxvays remain 'children of whom much is 
hoped.' There are no great men but those. 
who unceasingly grow greater, who add the 
progress of youth to that of infancy; the progress 
of maturity to that of youth, and who, like vig- 
orous oaks, are crowned but in extreme old age. 
The practical training which he ilnds neces- 
sary for a man, Girardin wishes also for 
women. " Dancing and music are not for every 
day,. and especially not for every moment." 
He is not, however, a believer in what is called 
the enfranchisement of women. In his opinion 
"woman was created to belong to a master 
xvhom she possesses," and finds her destiny tui- 
filled and her happiness assured only in mar- 
riage. Hoxvever ugly this dictum of master 
and ownership may sund in feminine ears, 
Girardin is by no means wanting in the great- 
est respect and honor for woman, and he makes 
that respect and honor the symbol of civilize,_ 
tion. " In whatever country you may be," he 
writes, " wherever you see woman honored and 
respected you are in a civilized country." 
They tell me that in the United States a woman 
can go from one end of that vast republic to 
another, passing through half-built towns and 
half-cleared forests, and everywhere, on the 
railroads,-in the taverns, the steamboats, she 
meets nothing but honor and respect. By that 
sign I believe in the future of the United States; 
and to persuade me of the greatness of her 
future, don't talk to me of American commerce, 
her agriculture, the rapid increase of her popu- 
lation, nor of her towns that rise like magic, 
nor of North America traversed in all its 
breadth from New York to San Francisco, nor 
of the bravery and boldness of her citizens, nor 
of their wealth and prosperity--tell me only 
that a young girl can go from North to South, 
from East to West, as if she xvere everywhere 
under her mother's eye, and I am certain that 
there is in that country a great and strong 
civilization. (A. C. McClurg & Co. $t.5.) 
Saint-l[arc Girardbt in " A Grottp of Wrotch 
O-ilics." 
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/Olin BULL A Nl) Ills "I_I3101 IELS." 
THE dear John Bull ve love so well 
Would have, he vowed, his Immortels, 
The same as France--why shouldn't he ?- 
No matter what the cost might be. 

Our neighbors hunted everyvhere 
For Forty who deserved a Chair ; 
And one found Dickens, Byron one, 
And still another, Avon's Svan. 

So then, to make the Forty even, 
Were wanted merely thirty-seven ; 
Yet, after Byron, Schakespire was, 
They knew, alone the peer of " Boz." 

A million pounds would John have paid 
To see his Forty on parade ; 
There's Dickens--," reflected he, 
And Byron--2, and Schakespire--3, 
But they're the best "--he scratched his head-- 
And they, confound it all ! are dead." 
--T/ze 2Oarfs " Gaulois." 

MR. RUI)YARD KII'I.ING, it can hardly be 
doubted, is a gtudent of the old English ballads, 
says The Literary ra, and when he gave a 
name to his last book he must have had running 
in his head the fine old story of "the brave 
bonny lasse Mary Ambree," which begins : 
When captaines couragious, whom death cold not daunte, 
Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunt, 
They mustred their soulders by tvo and by three, 
And the foremost in battle was Mary Atnbree. 

And when Mary mounts the castle walls to 
dare the captains of the enemy she addresses 
them as 

Ye captaines couragious, of valour so bold. 

WIIAT IS LITERATURE?In the introduction 
to a very able article on " The Works of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling," a writer in Z'e Edinburgh 
2V-view for January classifies books from a liter- 
arv point of view as follows : 
. Books containing mere records of material ] Not 
facts, valuable only for their accuracy, vlth-  
out regard to form or expression, jliterature" 
2. Books containing records of facts of gen-'l 
eral 
alld 
permanint human interest--history, [ Outer elf- 
observation of life, etc., either drawn up - cle of 
vith some regard to form, or pervaded by ] literature. 
interest of expression, j 
3. (a) Books dealing with facts or ideas of 
general and permanent human interest, in 
which form and expression are essential Inner cir- 
qualities; and () books dealing with sub- cle of 
jects of little inherent interest, but which literature. 
are remarkable for perfection of form and 
expression. 

lkIAXI.MS FOR BOOK-OXVNERS.--" I)o not bite a 
paper-knife until it has the edge of a saw. 
" Do not cut books except vith a proper ivory 
paper-knife. 
" It is ruination to a good book not to cut it 
right through into the corners. 
"Do not turn the leaves of books down. 
Particularly, do not turn the leaves of books 
printed on plate paper. 
" If you are in the habit of lending books, do 
not mark them. These two acts together con- 
stitute an act of indiscretion. 

" It is better to give a I,t,,,k than to lend it. 
" Never write upon a title-page or half-title ; 
the blank flyleaf is the right place. 
" Books are neither card-racks, crumb-bas- 
kets, nor receptacles for dead leaves. 
"Books were not meant as cushions, nor 
were they meant to be toasted before a fire." 
(Bouton. $I. 50.)Artbur L. Humthrey in " The 
Private Library." 
CO.XPAmNSHP OV Boo.s.--lt is much to be 
feared that the great enterprise of our maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the economic co- 
operation in the higher realms expressed in 
libraries, will have a tendency to reduce the 
number of individual friendships established 
between the soul and the few good books that 
are indispensable. No magazine and no li- 
brary facilities will take the place of ,a book 
owned, read, and reread, a book vith accumu- 
lating associations. One of the most subtle 
and pure charms of life is missed by him who 
never buys a book for his own and other's use, 
even though he be a great reader. Books are 
the most economic of luxuries, and there 
is scarcely justification for any rightly or- 
dered life "being wholly stranger to this pleas- 
ure. The man or woman who "never has 
money to buy a book " probably has violated 
the perspective of life. Many a voman sighs 
because she cannot buy a dollar-and-a-half 
book, while she carries on her head, jauntily., a 
ten-dollar hat, fearfully and wonderfully made. 
an investment that byanytrue canon of art 
adds neither to the beauty of herself nor the 
world, and contributes little to the comfort of 
herself or her neighbors. Many a young man 
goes habitually without a good dictionary, or 
even a good working edition of the Bible, who 
is scrupulous about his " patent leathers," and 
carries an enormous stock of neckties. To all 
our readers we vould say, buy a book once in 
a while, but beware lest you buy a second-rate 
book, when a first-rate book comes as cheap, 
and vill much more effectually enrich the life. 
" THE transformation of the old Boston Pub- 
lic Library into a menagerie has called forth a 
verse from Mr. Gelett Burgess, of L'Enfant 
2"errible, two stanzas of which follow : 
" A Literary Zoo ! 
A Spectacle to view ! 
Boston used to keep them private, but ntw they'll roar 
for you. 
Now they name 'em aqd they tame 'era, and they shame 
'era and they brand 'em, 
And in spite of guttural dialect, a child can understand 
'era. 
Here's a Panther vith a purpos3 and a Problematic 
Tail. 
And mark these neat Foetic feet ! An educated Sr.ail ! 
A Literary Zoo ! 
So really clever, too ! 
Ah, what ghostly authors shudder from the'shelves that 
once they knew ! 
In the alcoves that the sometime Literary Lights in- 
vaded 
Now the plagiaristic monkey thinks he does[as well as 
they did, 
And the Unenlightened Publishers assemble here to 
gaze 
While the anaconda swallows undiscriminating praise !" 
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Across the Everglades. ' 
THE author of this book is an 
ex-Lieutenant of the Rhode Island 
Naval Reserve. He has been a 
student for two years in the United 
States Naval War College. The 
private expedition which this book 
records was undertaken in the in- 
terest of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The field of the expedition 
is that remote, untracked, virtually 
unknown expanse at the tip end of 
Florida, "one hundred and thirty 
miles long and seventy miles wide, 
that is as much unknown to the 
white man as the heart of Africa." 
This was the terra inco4nita which, 
in 1896 , Mr. Willoughby determined 
to traverse, and in a book of a little 
less than two hundred pages he has 
given us the decidedly uncommon 
and striking story of his experiences. 
His march--or voyagepvas con- 
ducted from the West to the East 
by means of a sailboat and canoe, and the de- 
tails of it are presented in this volume with 
the minuteness of a daily journal, and the 
unsparing help of the portable camera. The 
sketch map folded in at the beginning of the 
book, the reproduction of old historic maps of 
the region, the between forty and fifty excellent 
half.-tones, and the seven chapters of the nar- 
rative, present the subject to the reader's eye 
and understanding in a most effective way. 
All sorts of dangers, exposures, difficulties, 
hardships, disappointments, and trials were en- 
countered in this novel expedition; nothing 

perhaps that was too much for a stout heart and 
a plucky purpose, but a good deal before which 
some adventurers would quail. 
All visitors to and residents of Florida, all 
canoeists, all persons in love with the Adiron- 
dacks and the Maine woods, all idle-hour peo- 
ple, not to speak of boys of an intelligent and 
aggressive turn of mind, will find Mr. Willough- 
by's book most entertaining. 
Thanks for every such book, which takes one 
away from the feverish and artificial society at- 
mosphere of the great cities, and the hot-house 
stimulus of modern fiction, into the cool, fresh, 
exhilarating contact with nature in an out- 
- "] of-the-way corner of the world, such as 
I 
this personal narrative affords. The book 
has as appendix a Seminole vocabulary. 
(Lippincott. $2.)--toston Litera O' World. 

LLVCOL.V AA-D DAR!I'I.V. 

By Frederick Le Roy Sargent. 

EMANCIPATORS both, Time's tvins who taught 
The world twin truths long kept from mortal ken: 
What freedom means at last to freeborn men, 
And what thefirogress which our fathers sought. 

Hope's prophets were they, led by fearless thought: 
Life wrote her primal law with Darwin's pen, 
While Lincoln's word raised man from brute again 
Through love undoing what love's foes had wrought. 

Iconoclasts they were, who won from creeds 
That knew not progress, and abhorred the light, 
Curses which honor; yet, o'er fanes outworn, 

From Wlli.oughby's" Across the Eversrlades." Copyright, 1898, 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A FOUR-POUND CRAXVFISH. 

A nobler temple fit for noblest needs 
They built, wberein the ages will unite 
In blessings on the day when both were born ! 
--From the Outlook. 
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A NDRff.E. 
BV WILLIAM PRESCOTT FOSTER. 
HERE is a thing must of our time be told : 
One heart among us, wilder than the rest, 
Took ship of air and sailed away in quest 
Of one more thought of God hid from of old 
Behind the eternal barriers of the cold. 
Of late we saw him with undaunted breast 

therein to the work of the man who made the 
church, Mr. Beecher, and the effect of his 
teaching on religious thought, not only in this 
country, but in others. The volume is an in- 
teresting one and stimulating to spiritual vital- 
ity, and therefore it will be valued by the re- 
ligious world. (Fords, Hovard &: Hulbert. 

Scale heaven and steer to be the white North's guest, t.25.)--C]ticaffo fnter-Ocean. 
And Winter's ancient-fastness to behold. 

And now the great winds waken, and the snow 
Drives Southward, and the red auroras dance. 
He doth not come. Will he return ? Perchance 
The Hyperboreans, rapt with his face, 
Detain him in the land of berg and floe, 
Or Arctos shines upon his burial-place. 
"--In the 3larclt Century. 

The New Puritanism. 
" THE NEW PURITANISM " is a volume made 
up of papers read by Revs. Lyman Abbott, 
Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George 
H. Gordon, Washington Gladden, and W. J. 
Tucker, during the semi-centennial celebration 
of Plymouth Church at Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
title of the book is that of the'first paper there- 
in, by Dr. Abbott, who has given the name of 
" The New Puritanism" to the present aspect 
of theological thinking. He draws a compari- 
son and contrast between the harsh philosophy 
of Puritanism as it once existed and the tolerant 
ideas which mark the Congregationalism of to- 
day. The old Puritanism he denominates as 
"a fatalistic system, vith God as the sovereign 
judge," while the new, he says, declares that 
man is a free moral agent, with God as his all- 
loving Father, the essential difference in the 
two theologies being in the changed mental 
attitude of than toward his Maker. Similar 
lines of thought run through the other papers. 
Dr. Bradford writes of 
"The Puritan Prin- 
ciples in the Modern 
World," giving these 
as " direct individual 
responsibility to God, 
freedom of thought, 
the distinction between 
right and wrong, and 
the trustworthiness of 
the whole people." 
These-principles, he 
says, have had a 
mighty effect upon his- 
tory, and the need of 
their emphasis in mod- 
ern times is great. The 
occasion for these pa- 
pers being the cele- 
bration of the founding 
of Plymouth Church, 
much space is given 

Modern Poet Prophets. 
IT is but seldom that we receive a collection 
of papers so valuable in respect of substantive 
thought and literary form as are those contained 
in a volume called " Modern Poet Prophets," 
by W. Norman Guthrie. These papers may be 
considered collectively as a protest against the 
dictum of " Art for art's sake," a dictum which, 
in the hands of materialists, has had some 
melancholy results. Everything depends, how- 
ever, as the author of these essays shows, on 
an artist's fundamental philosophy; this he 
has undertaken to demonstrate in a paper on 
the conditions of permanence in art or the rela- 
tions of art to ontology. Mr. Guthrie is one of 
those who believes that, wlile the poets can 
hardly be described as "God's only truth- 
tellers," yet they do bring scientific truths and 
speculations, the moral and social ideals of 
their period, to the test of beauty. They serve 
to make us feel the difference between the re- 
spectable and the heroic; between the half 
truth, brilliant but death-dealing, and the whole 
truth, vital and quickening ; between the pleas- 
urable and the beautiful ; between success and 
merit. The author says truly that the failures 
of poets technically admirable are as instructive 
as their successes. We learn from the former 
that no amount of art can make what is essen- 

From " Andree's Balloon Expedition." Copyright, 1898, by F. A. Stokes Co. 

BALI.OON INFLATED IN THE SHED. 
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Stephen Phillips's Poems. 
THE thin volume of .poems 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips, issued 
from The Bodley Head, has 
had a.good deal ofadvertising 
through the fact that a prize of 
$500 was recently awarded to 
the author by a London weekly 
journal owned by a wealthy 
manufacturer of pills and pat- 
ent medicines. In addition to 
this fortunate circumstance it 
has received the questionable 
compliment of some semi-hys- 
terical praise from one or tvo 
of those self-admiring and self- 
advertising young gentlemen 
. 
xvho have perhaps be.st justi- '..::-- 
fled their literary existence by 
providing Mr. Owen Seaman 
xvith an opportunity and a 
theme for some of the best sa- 
_ 
tirical verse that has been writ- 
ten in recent years. These 
enthusiasts, hoxvever, 
A precious few, the heirs of utter 
Godlihead 
Who wear the yellow flower of 
Blameless Bodlihead, 
have shown themselves to be 
so easily moved to rapture that 
their adulation does not count 
for much xvith thoughtful read- 
ers. When young Bul-bul 
Brown (author of these precious little things, 
" An Ode to a Spring .Mattress" and " The 
Quest of the Golden Gallipot ")sings the praises 
of a new poet his words carry no greater weight 
than do those of the other " literary chaps" 
who in their turn are ready and xvilling to say 
that Bul-bul himself is another and a greater 
Keats. The thing has come to be looked on, 
even in its native England, as a pleasant littie 
round game, xvhich amuses the players and does 
no harm to anyone. 
Mr. Phillips, hoxvever, has also aroused the 
more temperate interest of some of the men 
who count, and his first volume, xvhich is more 
a promise than an achievement, contains some 
indications that his literary reputation may 
survive even the enthusiastic assaults of the 
little band of bearers of-the tin whistle and the 
hollow drum. " Christ in Hades," the longest 
of the poems, contains some passages of consid- 
erable beauty, and is marked by a dignity and 
restraint that are worthy of the theme, and in 
" Marpessa," xvhich is founded on one of the le- 
gends of the Iliad, the author makes his strong- 
est claim for a recognition more satisfying than 

.. 
. 
: 
.. 

Lopyl'lght;, 18t8, lay  Tae Critic." 
STEPIIEN I'HILLIPS. 
that of the"scribes of xvhom the satirist speaks as 
Mere mushroom men, puff balls that advertise 
And bravely think to brush the skies. 
.XIarpessa, being sued both by the god Apollo 
anda mortal lover, is by Zeus permitted to 
make her choice between them. This passage, 
taken from the appeal of Idas, the mortal, is a 
fair example of the best of the xvriter's work : 
"Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 
Some spirit iute touched on a spirit sea 
Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 
It has been died for, though I know not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where, 
It has the strangeness of the luring West 
And of sad sea horizons ; beside thee 
I am aware of other times and lands, 
Of birth far back, of lives in many stars. 
O beauty lone and like a candle clear 
In this dark country of the svorld ! Thou art 
My woe, my early light ; my music dying.'" 
Of the shorter pieces " The Wife " is a morbid 
study that might have been suggested by a story 
written by the ill-fated Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
and " The Question " was apparently inspired 
by Ibsen's "Ghosts," xvhile one or two of the 
rest xvere scarcely xvorth reprinting. (John 
Lane. $1.5o.)-- Te 
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Napoleon III. and His Court. 
IMBERT DE ST. AMAND iS nov vriting the story 
of" Napoleon III. and His Court." The first vol- 
ume, " Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de 
Montijo," terminated on January 3o, 1853; the 
new volume in the series covers the years 1853 to 
1856, when the Prince Imperial was born, thus 
covering the beginning of the reign as emperor 
of this remarkable man. " Studying the sec- 
ond emperor at the beginning of his reign," 
says the author, " we shall propound the fol- 
lowing questions: Was Napoleon I]I. good? 

Was he gen- 
erous ? Did 
he love the 
people ? Was 
he industri- 
ous? Was 
he religious ? 
Was he in- 
clined to 
peace?" All 
these ques- 
tions are an- 
swered chief- 
ly by quota- 
tions from 
well- known 
contempor- 
ary authors, 
including 
Zola, Ollivi- 
er, Ernest 
Pinard,De La 
Gorce, Gra- 
nier de Cas- 
sagnac, etc. 
The author 
thoroughly 
believes that 

succeeding, if not to his entire satisfaction, at 
least far enough to make his journeys pleasant 
and profitable. This is the impression he con- 
trives to impart to the reader, his narration, 
professedly written out from daily notes en 
route, being animated, simple, unpretending, 
and while entirely free from any attempt at 
rhetorical grace, yet having the attractiveness of 
sincerity and truth. He is a shrexvd, intelligent 
observe r , seeing and hearing just the things 
that are of value to those xvho xvant to know 
whatever can be known of a country, its people, 

Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

NAPOLEON III. 

and their life, 
manners, 
and customs, 
without de- 
voting more 
study to them 
than we busy 
mortals ca n 
afford to give 
at this end of 
the century. 
The book 
is richly il- 
lustrated 
with photo- 
gravures and 
other prints 
manyofthem 
reproduc- 
ing origina 
photographs. 
These are in 
all instances 
well execut- 
ed, and the 
full-page 
plates are 
especially 

Napoleon loved the people, but he thinks he good. It is vorth while to note that one feature 
should have started out more to be the Na- --too rare in books of this character--has been 
poleon of peace. The details of three most carefully added, to the credit of the author 

eventful years are told with all the spirit which 
has made the long series of books of French 
history written by this author so thoroughly 
fascinating even to those who differ in opinion 
from the deductions he draws from his interest- 
ing facts. (Scribner. $I.5O.) 
Northern Spain. 
OE of the most luxurious books of the pres- 
ent year to date is " A Note Book in Northern 
Spain," by Archer M. Huntington; a square 
octavo printed on heavy plate paper, with inset 
illustrations on vellum-board, bound in linen, 
with title embossed in colors. Mr. Huntington 
is apparently a cheerful traveller who takes the 
discomforts of the way philosophically, being 
bent on finding whatever is entertaining and 
interesting in the region he visits, and usually 

or the publishers, or both--namely, a well-ar- 
ranged index. (Putnam. $3.5o.)--lnter-Ocean. 

The Franks. 
MR. LEwis SERGEANT has completed for the 
Story of the Wations series a volume on " The 
Franks," from their origin as a confederacy to 
the establishment of the t Kingdom of France and 
the German Empire. His volume is chiefly de- 
voted to periods in which the historical foun- 
dation was least secure to the long struggle be- 
tween Romans and Teutons during which the 
tribes on the east of the Rhine were perpetually 
combining against their enemies until the Frank 
confederacy clearly emerged, and to the sub- 
sequent Merovingian period during which the 
Franks were gradually subjugating the whole of 
Gaul. (Putnam.  I. 50. )--London Literary IVorld. 
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Led On! Step by Step. 
THESE reminiscences of the life of A. Toomer 
Porter comprise scenes from clerical, military, 
educational, and plantation life in the South 
from i898 to I898, and form a most interesting 
account of a life of usefulness and service to 
humanity. The vork xvhich Dr. Porter accom- 
plished in the South, especially after the war, is 
well known, tte was a man capable of rising 
above his party and above sectional prejudice, 
and of seeing the great future beforethe South. 
He devoted all his private means and his whole 
life to the education of the poverty-stricken 
sons of South Carolina without charge, and 
trained boys, vho would otherwise have grown 
up in ignorance, for a life of usefulness. The 
work of his institute, afterwards known as the 
Porter Military Academy. has been most benefi- 
cent, and the account of its establishment and 
growth makes interesting reading. (Putnam. 
$1.5o.)--25'udo Sund U, Journal. 

Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to Will- 
iam Alingham : x854-x87o. 
WHO would have thought that Rossetti's let- 
ters xvould make a delightful book ? Anything 
more unlike his art or his poetry it would be 
difficult to fancy;the letters are, on the con- 
trary, almost childishly simple at times, never 
morbid and never bizarre. But a great deal 
of the book's attractiveness is due, it must be 
said, to the editor, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, to whom a 
reviewer weary of struggling with ill-digested 
and unindexed compilations feels his heart 
overflow in gratitude. There is first a brief 
introduction, which tells us in the simplest pos- 
sible way what Allingham's life was and how 
he came to know Rossetti. Then follov the 
letters, which are all from Rossetti to Ailing- 
ham; the other half of the correspondence, 
unhappily, does not exist. This necessitates 
explanations, and each letter is followed by 
notes not unduly long, but completely explain- 
ing all references. 
Allingham's personality only appears at sec- 
ond hand in these letters, but it must have 
been an attractive one--as indeed his songs 
xvould lead one tO suppose. Almost alone of 
Rossetti's friends he escaped a quarrel with the 
queer genius--probably because-he lived at a 
distance--yet even with Allingham the friend- 
ship died away after ten years. 
One might go on indefinitely picking and 
stealing from this volume. Several letters 
give a most attractive and living presentment 
of Browning, for whose vork Rossetti had a 
passionate cult (it is noticeable that out of 
" Men and Women " the first poem he chooses 
is " Childe Roland," the most obscure of them 

all). One passage must really be quoted: 
" The Brownings are long gone back now, and 
with them one of my delights--an evening 
resort where I never felt unhappy. How large 
a part of the real world, I wonder, are those 
two small people ?--taking, meanwhile, so little 
room in any railway carriage, and hardly need- 
ing a double bed at the inn." Of the some 
xvhat later group of artists--Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and the rest 
with whom Rossetti became associated, Dr. 
Birkbec'k Hill speaks from personal recollection, 
having been a friend in Oxford days. A book 
of this sort does not call for criticism; a re- 
viewer's only business is to recommend it, and 
that may be done with unusual confidence. 
(Stokes. f4- 5o.)-- The Secator. 

The Encyclopaedia of Sport. 
Mv:ssts. G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS are the Ameri- 
can publishers of " The Encyclopedia of Sport 
an exhaustive work, edited by the Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. 
Aflalo, a trio of specialists, who, it is plain to 
see, must have been allowed a free hand in the 
spending of money by their English publisher, 
their work is laid out on so extensive a scale, 
is so elaborately handled, and so profusely and 
finely illustrated, the volume before us, which 
vill probably be followed by another of the 
same magnitude, containing 532 double-column 
octavo pages, and extending from. "Aardvark " 
to " Leopards and Panthers." It is in the largest 
sense an encyclopedia of the large subject 
to which it purports to be devoted, covering 
everything which can be said to belong to what- 
ever may be conceived to be sport, in the shape 
of hunting and fishing, fowling and trapping, 
on land and in water, in different countries and 
in the continents of the old and new worlds, 
and, in c_nnection with those multifarious ex- 
ercises of the skill of men in the subjugation of 
the animal kingdom, the multitude of exercises 
which men pursue indoors and out as a means 
of developing their bodies and enlivening their 
spiritsin other words, all the current varieties 
of athletics. Natural history is employed here 
in descriptions of the habits of birds, beasts, 
fishes ; art in the representation of their shapes, 
and an accurate representation of the mechani- 
cal means of their subjugation or destruction-- 
rods, lines, bullets, and so forth, and pictorial 
realizations of the appliances and environments 
of archery, say, or baseball, or bowling, or 
boxing, or, to end with the topics in this vol- 
ume, lacrosse and lawn tennis. The more im- 
portant of these topics are handled by experts, 
and at considerable length, the text on " An- 
gling" filling twenty-three pages; on "Athletics," 
twenty-one pages ; on " Cricket," thirty-seven 
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GEORGE RICHMOND & SON will publish at 
once, under the title of " Autumn Manoeuvres," 
a collection of stories and sketches by Ludovic 
Hal(vy, translated by Mary K. Ford. 
THI OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (Henry 
Frowde) has published Aubrey's " Lives" in 
two volumes, collated from the original manu- 
script, and classified and edited by Andrew 
Clark. 
E. P. DUTTON & Co. are in no iota beiaind 
their record of publishing some of the finest 
Easter souvenirs in the market. Flovers are 
the special fashion this year in all decorations, 
and the beautiful art-work of Nister shown on 
the Dutton cards exhibits some of the most gor- 
geous and natural flowers that can be seen in 
print. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY will publish shortly 
the story of Marco Polo condensed for young 
readers by Noah Brooks. They announce 
that Kipling's " Captains Courageous" is al- 
ready in its thirtieth thousand, although it has 
been published only five months. This places 
it among the most successful of the author's 
books, and its popularity promises to rival 
that of his " Jungle Books." 
D. APPLETON & CO. have just issued two war 
novels, one dealing with the Franco-Prussian 
war, entitled "The Disaster," and one xvith 
the recent war betxveen the Greeks and Turks 
entitled " The Broom of the War God," both 
of which are noticed elsewhere in this issue. 
An extract regarding Chameleons is taken from 
Frank Vincent's "The Animal World: Its 
Romances and Realities," also just ready. 
Among the newest fiction of the firm are the 
latest issues in the Town and Country Library, 
including D. Gerard's " A Forgotten Sin"; D. 
Christie Murray's "This Little World"; T. 
Gallon's "A Prince of Mischance" ; and Percy 
White's "A Passionate Pilgrim." " Eastern 
Journeys," by Charles A. Dana, includes some 
notes of travel in Russia, in the Caucasus, and 
to Jerusalem. 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS' SONS have just issued 
" Through South Africa" by Henry M. Stanley, 
consisting of the letters written to South .4frica, 
a journal exclusively devoted to matters relat- 
ing to the region whence it derives its title. 
These letters have been revised and a nexv in- 
troductory chapter has been added. Also just 
ready are " Music : How It Came to be What 
It Is," by Hannah Smith, a little book founded 
on various courses of lectures which the writer 
has given before audiences of students and am- 
ateurs; " Sermons to Young Men," by Henry 
Van Dyke, many of which were preached in 
the college chapels of Harvard. Yale, and 
Princeton ; and " First Lessons in Linear Per- 
spective," by Frederick R. Honey. A collec- 
tion of fine short stories by _Joseph Conrad is 
brought out under the title " Songs of Unrest." 
HARPER L BROI'HERS have just ready " The 
Awakening of a Nation," by Charles F. Lum- 
mis, treating of the development of Mexico 
during the past twenty years, and offering a 
remarkable study of the character and achieve- 
ment of Diaz : and " International Monetary 
Conference.," by Henry 13. Russell, a study of 
the conditions of currency and finance in 
Europe and America during intervening peri- 

ods, and in their relations to international ac- 
tion. In fiction they have just issued "The War 
of the Worlds," by H. G. Wells, relating the 
conquest of England by the Martians in the 
twentieth century, told with the realism with 
which this author treats of impossibilities; 
" Dreamers of the Ghetto," by I. Zangill, 
in which Uriel Acosta, Heine, Spinoza, and 
other noted Jexvs are romantically treated; 
and "Spun-Yarn," five sea stories, by Morgan 
Robertson. " Wonder Tales from Wagner," 
by Anna Alice Chapin, is a continuation of 
xvork begun in " The Story of the Rhinegold." 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. have issued in " Cham- 
bers's Biographical Dictionary,"edited by David 
Patrick and Francis Hindes Groome, an ideal 
work of reference. The editors have selected 
their material from Chambers's Encyclopmdia 
for the most part, but much that is new gathered 
from other sources has been added. Over ten 
thousand names are to be found in this volume, 
and people noted for every sort of achievement 
are included. The limited space necessarily 
admits of only brief mention in each instance, 
but numerous authorities are cited, xvhich af- 
fords the reader ample opportunity to inform 
himself more fully. The compilers explain 
that it has been th6ir endeavor " to take in all 
who may reasonably be looked for, and to ad- 
mit none who will never be wantedmto give all 
the little somebodies and many of the great no- 
bodies," and much prai:e must be accorded 
these editors for their excellent judgment in 
selection. The work, taking into consideration 
its size, is a model of excellence and a valuable 
authority to have at hand. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have just ready 
" Cheerful Yesterdays," in which the author, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, gives an 
account of interesting experiences in the most 
attractive manner; "At the S gn of the 
Silver Crescent," a story of modern French 
life, by Helen Choate Prince. author of"A 
Transatlantic Chatelaine " ; " The Pilgrims in 
Their Three Homes--England, Holland, and 
America," by Dr. William Elliott Griffis, a new 
volume in the Riverside Library for Young 
People; " Poems," by Florence Earle Coates, 
widely known as one of the most acceptable 
writers of poetry in the best periodicals ; the 
" Satchel Guide "for 1898 ; six additions to the 
liverside t'aper Series--" Geraldine," bv A. A. 
Hopkins, ." Rachel Armstrong," by .elia P. 
Woolley, "A Marsh Island," by Sarah O. 
Jewett, " Walford," by Ellen O. Kirk, " A 
Sappho of Green Springs," by Bret Harte, and 
"Guenn," by Blanche Willis Howard ; and 
Lowell's essay on " Books and Libraries, De- 
mocracy and Other Papers," in the Riverside 
Literature Series. 

G. W. JACOBS COMPANY, Philadelphia, has a 
book that has not yet met with the public ap- 
preciation it so richly deserves, although it has 
been awarded high praise in high quarters. It 
was published in the rush of the holiday season 
and has not yet come into its own. But it will 
surely find its place among the strongest histor- 
ical novels of the past year. " The Latimers: 
a Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794 " 
by Henry Christopher McCook, author of 
" Tenants of an Old Farm," deals with one of 
the most important events in the early history 
of the United States, yet this period is com- 
paratively unknown, possibly because the title 
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in future ages to infuse new blood into an effete neyed to Great Britain in the interests of his 
and academicized poetry ? work, he was compelled to do most of that 
To say that Prof. Child's has inevitably been xvork in America--a serious handicap. He 
a work of collaboration, or that his plan xvas brought to his work, as collector and as super- 

By permission of Harvard Graduate's Magazine. Copyright by Houghton, Milin & Co. 
derived from Grundtvig, is hardly a disparage- intendent, moral and temperamental as well as 
ment. Grundtvig lived in the midst of his intellectual qualifications. Whatever defects he 
ballad country, ttis enterprise received the possessed as a man of the world were due to 
countenance of the Danish King, and, in a the charity that thinketh no evil, not to an ex- 
sense, all Denmark turned out to assist the cess of bookishness. He had warm democratic 
collection of the Danish ballads. Now the ex- instincts and loved the touch of men and things 
pense cf republishing Prof. Child's collection only less than his illustrious friend Lowell. 
was undertaken by lloughton, Mifflin & Com- (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4 v., $20.)--tenry 
pany. But, although the American editor jour- t. Itinckley in The CommercialAdvertiser. 
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Literary Pamphlets. 
UNDER the general supervision of Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, whose name is very vell knovn to our 
readers, there is publishing what is known as 
" The Pamphlet Library," a collection of those 
pamphlets or tractates which, besides posses- 
sing the only saving qualities of distinction and 
style, have also exercised a striking influence 
upon the current of events Five volumes are 
in contemplation. Two of them are now before 
us, under the title of " Literary Pamphlets" 
and the competent editorship of Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, who contributes a luminous introduction. 
The choice is understood to be regulated pri- 
marily by two considerations" each pamphlet 
must have high literary qualities, and must also 
mark a distinct change or development of taste 
or standpoint. Accordingly, these two volumes, 
at once dignified and convenient in their out- 
ward form, afford a useful conspectus of the 
progress of English literary criticism from Sid- 
ney to Byron. Admirably prefaced by Dr. 
Johnson's essay, " On the Origin and Impor- 
tance of Small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces," the 
selections deal mainly with the subject of 
poetry, according to what Mr. Rhys calls " the 
paradox of the pamphlet." That being essen- 
tially a prose implement, having its fullest de- 
velopment in an age of prose, it yet gives us 
the most superb literary results when written 
by poets, in an age of poetry. Sidney and 
Campion, Daniel and Milton, write here " to 
interest the crowd in the intellectual liberties of 
the elect." Possibly by the exigencies of the 
binder, Svift's attack upon Steele and The 
Guardian closes the first volume, while the 
" Areopagitica " hurries in, as if impatient to 

rejoin its nearer fellows, at the outset of the 
second. Then we come to Addison and Pope. 
The " Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing " and the " Essay on Criticism " represent 
the age of Queen Anne. And Byron comes in 
by an easy transition when he writes of Bowles's 
strictures on Pope; while Bowles is alloved, in 
part, his counterblast in an appendix, separated 
from his antagonist only by Wordsworth's " Let- 
ter to a Friend of Robert Burns." It will easily 
be seen what a feast of reason is here spread, 
with the convenience of a table d'hdte for those 
who, perhaps, would not take the trouble to se- 
lect for themselves, from an ever-lengthening 
bill of tare, so many harmonious and salutary 
dishes. The succeeding volumes are to contain 
pamphlets of political, religious, and dramatic 
significance. (ltolt. ea., .75.)--The Critic. 

How Music Came to be What It Is. 
" Hoxv Music CAME TO BE WHAT IT IS" is 
somewhat similar in scope to Mr. ltenderson's 
book (having chapters on the piano, orchestra, 
oratorio, etc.), but it is more useful because it is 
intelligible throughout to beginners. It is sim- 
ply a compilation of facts regarding acoustics, 
the history of music, the evolution of instru- 
ments, the " schools" of various countries, etc. ; 
but the facts are so judiciously selected and so 
clearly grouped that the book can be highly 

From "" How Music Came to be What It Is.'" ( opyright, 
1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
HARPSICHORD (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY). 
(Steinert Collection.) 
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The Solution to All Mysteries. pleased. " But it's bin done before, that's 
" I'VE BIN READIN' Tolstoi lately," said Dan, where it is. You can't get anybody to be en- 
after a pause. "As far as I can make him out, thusiastic about anyfink stale, nowadays, an' 
'e seems to think very much the same az you do it's no manner o' use a-tryin' to. Besides, the 
about some things: love, for instance. Love, church 'n' chapel people 'ad worked your 
the sentiment, I mean, o' course ; not love, the lay to death very nigh before you 'ad even 

passhing." 
" Tolstoi is a great man!" said the Idealist. 
Dan smiled; for he had the sense of humor, 
which the Idealist lacked. 
" O' course," he said. 
" What does Tolstoi say ?" asked the Idealist. 
" 'E says that love is agoin' to do merricles 
in a day or two--when it gits a fair chance, that 
is. 'E says its agoin' to put the world right; 
agoin' to 'bolish all sin 'n' xvickedness 'n' misery, 
'n' strikes, 'n' smoky chimneys, 'n' things, 
'n' Oh, everyfink that's unpleasant. 'E 
cracks up love astonishing', 'e do. Says it 
can't do nuflink wrong--can't make mistakes or 
anyfink. O' course," said Dan the 
baker, With an apologetic smile, "'e's 
only a poor furriner!" 
" He is quite right," said the Ideal- 
ist. "I have been saying the same 
thing all my life." 
" It looks spiflin' on paper, that sort 
o' thing," said Dan. " But, some'oxv, 
everyfink 'as a 'abit o' lookin' spiffin' on 
paper. I was readin'a bit the other 
day--I forget now where I read it-- 
about it bein' quite right to kill of 
all the superfluous wimming. An 
really it seemed quite reasonb.ble 'n" 
kind. It did, straight. Ho, yussl 
Though, mindjer, I'd always thought 
before that the more xvimming there 
was the better ('s long as they was 
even distributed). Seemed to me there 
xvasn't no superfluous xvimming at all." 
"Nothing in the xvorld is super- 
fluous," said the Idealist. --'_ 
" You must write that down if 
xvant me to believe it," said Dan, shak- "- 
ing his head sagely. " Spread it out 
thin on half a dozen pages o' doubh-- 
milled, and butter it with language. 
Seems to me, y' know, that there ain't 
enough what I call definiteness about 
your--er--" 
" Gospel." 

started." 
" The church people--to use your phrase-- 
have done incalculable harm to the cause of 
truth and justice and progress in that they 
have subordinated love- the key-color in 
Christ's scheme of social and moral regenera- 
tion-to ritual and dogma. That is the mis- 
take. Christ taught that love was the whole 
law of God--the answer to every problem of 
whatsoever nature--the solution to all the mys- 
teries, finite and infinite, that have ever per- 
plexed the world or will perplex it." 
"Ah!" breathed Dan, pulling at his pipe. 
The Idealist laughed sadly, and waved aside 

the folly of the xvorld with a weak, thin hand. 

" Gospel. This 'ere love business is all very " But I am wearying you with my talk ?" he 
xvell in its way--which is a ravin' mad way; but said. 
that's nuflink; I ain't forgettin' what xve owe to Dan did not, deny it. 
madmen--an' by ' we' I mean everybody--yuss! " I am tired too," the Idealist said, covering 
this 'ere love business is all very well in its a yawn with his hand. "I shall go up to my 
way, an" certainly ought to appeal to the ignorant room." 
people xvho never read nuffinkan' wouldn't "You'll find everyfink clean and tidy," said 
understand it if they did. It ought to appeal to Dan. (Henry Holt & Co. $I.25.)--From tugh's 
them, I reckon." The Idealist nodded; he was "/cling Circumstance." 
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Theophile Gautier, Flaubert, the Goncourt 
brothers, Taine, Berthelot, Renan, Gavarin, 
Paul de-Saint Victor, Sch6rer, Charles Blanc, 
Adrian Hebard, Fromentin, Broca, Ribot, 
Nefftzer, and others of less note. The letters in- 
cluded in this volume are addressed to Madame 
Viardot, George Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert 
and his niece, Madame de Commanville, Taine, 
Renan, Charles Edmond, Zola, Maupassant, 
Theuriet, and Philippe Bury. An index would 
have greatly added to the value of a book of 
this kind, for many a little tidbit of criticism 
and of fun, caught in a rapid glance through 
the pages, it is almost hopeless to try and find 
again for quotation. Tourgueneff always ac- 
knowledged George Sand as his greatest master 
in the art he brought to such perfection. (Holt. 
$2.) 

Ruskin's Bible References. 
THE name of John Ruskin, the author and 
art critic, does not immediately occur to most of 
us as a Bible student. Neither does GeorgeW. 
Cable, Robert G. Ingersoll, or Ernest Renan, 
but they all have had acquaintance with the 
Bible that comes only with study. In the case 
of Ruskin, Mary and Ellen Gibbs have gathered 
in convenient form in the present volume many 
examples which go to show a very wide ac- 
quaintance on Ruskin's part with the Book, 
derived, as he himself chronicles, mainly from 
lessons he received from his mother. Biblical 
quotations and references extending over broad 
fields in both Old and New Testaments occur 
frequently in all his books, " Modern Painters" 
being perhaps as rich in this direction as any. 
Ruskinites will read vhat he has to say of the 
varying themes vith an interest that will in 
some cases bear the charm of novelty, because 
in reading Ruskin they have not hitherto 
specially sought after his Biblical references, 
and thus may have in consequence often over- 
looked them. The cunning hand that wrote 
these lines on books and reading--" It is also 
of the greatest importance to you, not only for 
art's sake, but for all kinds of sake, in these 
days of book deluge, to keep out of the salt 
swamps of literature, and live on a little rocky 
island of your own, with a spring and a lake in 
.it, pure and good "--is again seen in the selec- 
tion given on idolatry from the "Stones of 
Venice." In one case, at least, as Ruskin 
points out, the mere external and literal vio- 
lation of the Second Commandment is lightly 
passed over " When I bow myself in the house 
of Rimmon,,the Lord pardon Thy servant in 
this thing," but we find no indulgence in an 3} 
instance or in the slightest degree granted to 

"covetousness, which is idolatry." In a cer- 
tain sense few of us escape the sin of idolatry. 
Again Ruskin, in " Modern Painters," thus pre- 
sents to us briefly his thoughts on hope: " We 
usually paint hope as young and joyous. 
Veronese knows better. That young hope is 
vain hope--passing away in rain of tears; but 
the Hope of Veronese is aged, assured, re- 
maining when all else has been taken away." 
"For tribulation xvorketh patience, and pa- 
tience experience, and experience hope; and 
that hope maketh not ashamed." Interesting 
tabulated appendices are important features of 
this volume. (Oxford University Press. $1.25.) 
miV. y, Times. 
Anarchism. 
HERR ZEIKER first realized the extreme ig- 
norance of the educated public upon the whole 
question of Anarchism on the occasion of the 
bomb outrage in the French Parliament. He 
then gave, he tells us, an impromptu lecture to 
an intelligent audience upon " Anarchism, its 
intellectual ancestry, its doctrines, propaganda, 
the lines of demarcation that separate it from 
Socialism and Radicalism, and so orth," an 
was so much impressed by the fact that all this 
was absolutely new and unknown to his hearers 
that he determined to extend his studies upon. 
the subject, and embody them in a book. De- 
spite the lack of material and the difficulty of 
obtaining the little that exists, Herr Zenker has 
succeeded in producing a careful and critical 
history of the growth of Anarchist theory. He 
has, moreover, supplied his readers with a num- 
ber of bibliographical notes, which should ena- 
ble those who wish to pursue their studies of 
Anarchism further to do so with comparative 
ease. The real interest of the work, which is 
very considerable, lies in the sketches of indi- 
vidual Anarchists, men of every different type, 
from thinkers and men of science like Elis6e 
Reclus or Prince Kropotkin to violent fanatics 
like Bakunin. Herr Zenker discusses the rela- 
tion of Anarchism to science and politics, and 
devotes one chapter to the spread of Anarchism 
in Europe--a chapter in which some of the 
figures xvould be a little alarming if all Anar- 
chists were the followers of the school of Baku- 
nin. The excellent concluding remarks show 
that Anarchism is not a development which can 
be dealt with by means of exceptional or repres- 
sive legislation, but rather by rational and good 
government. "A movement like Anarchism 
cannot be conquered by force and injustice, but 
only by justice and freedom," writes Herr Zen- 
ker, who is to be congratulated upon a really 
interesting and carefully-written work. (Sizrib- 
net. $3- )--Literature. 
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" Patience Sparhaxvk," xvhether as an exhibi- 
tion of power or an example of acute and re- 
morseless analysis. Although Mrs. Atherton, 
in our opinion, has failed to equal her tormer 
triumph, she has yet provided ample proot of 
how easily she is able to surpass the perform- 
ances of the average novelist. Indeed, so 
many are this author's talents that her name 
deserves to be entered upon the very small list 
containing those ot thewriters who supply us 
with hope that they xvill eventually produce for 
us and generations after us novels brilliant to 
the point of permanence. In " American Wives 
and English Husbands" there is no involved 
plot. Mrs. Atherton is content to use the mini- 
mum of such contrivance, sacrificing the twists 
and turns so dear to the heart of the sensational 
romancer to a conscientious valuation of each 
character of importance in her pages, and xve 
are quite content to be treated in this fashion. 
If there are times when this book drags a little, 
there are also times when it sparkles and moves 
at a delighting rate. The chapters devoted to 
Cecil Maundrell's visits to California, once as a 
lad and once as a man in search of grizzly 
bears and other antidotes to the brain-fag 
caused by taking high honors at Oxford, make 
very sprightly reading. It was during his 
brief stay in San Francisco when a lad of near- 
ly fifteen that Cecil met with Lee Tarlton, then 
a girl of eleven. They sxvore an eternal friend- 
ship, and posed as sweethearts with a vast 

amount of seriousness. A fe,v years later Lee 
retired from this position, though she kept up a 
correspondence with Cecil. At last they met 
again, and the love of their greener years forth- 
xvith grev into a stronger grovth. So they 
married, and went to England, where much 
happiness and a small stock of tribulation 
awaited them. Mrs. Athertot., deserts their 
career at a most interesting point, a fact which 
leads us to hope that she will at some tuture 
time take up h.erpen for the purpose of telling 
us the rest of Lee's and Cecil's history. The 
second American ,vile in this tale we must ask 
our readers to annotate for themselves. She is 
horrid. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $I.5O.)--London 
LitePary 14orld. 

Ars et Vita. 
SEVEN stories by T. R. Sullivan are brought 
together under the title " Ars et Vita." All of 
these stories are foreign in scene, and each of 
them shows the delicacy and sureness of work- 
manship that give the author's productions dis- 
tinct merit among current essays in fiction. The 
opening tale is of a French sculptor, who, with 
the sympathy and encouragement of a young 
American artist, wins the medal that he has 
long craved. " The Phantom Governess" is a 
pretty love-story, with its scene in England. 
"The Madonna that is Childless" has to do 
with an Italian legend regarding the loss of the 
secret of the famous Robbia enamels. There 

From " Robert Burn and Mrs. Dunlop." 

CopyrighL, ltt6, by R. B. Adam. (Dodd, 3lead.&.Co.) 
DUNLOP HOUSE. 
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of the vexed question of employer's liability, 
and the indication of the lines along which re- 
form in this direction should move. (Crowell. 
$1.75.) 

Laurence Hutton's Boyhood. 
MR. LAURENCE HUTTON is one of the few 
men who can vrite about themselves with free- 
dora and frankness. In his latest book, "A 
Boy and Four Dogs," Mr. Hutton tells the 
story of his own boyhood with a simplicity, a 
directness, and a frankness which are very 
engaging. Those who do not know the writer, 
and who are always averse to the use of the 
first person, may find these chapters egotistical, 
not because they show any overvaluation of 
the writer's personality or gifts or opportunities, 
but simply because they bring that personality 
so distinctly to the front; but those who know 
Mr. Hutton and know his genius for friendship, 
his sincerity, his candor, and honesty, appreciate 

the fact that when 
he writes he takes 
his readers as qui- 
etly and simply 
into his confidence 
as he takes his 
friends in familiar 
talk. Having sim- 
ple integrity of 
character himself, 
he takes it for 
granted that oth- 
ers have the same 
quality. The story 
does not take us 
back into old New 
York, but it takes 
us far enough into 
the past to call 
before the imagi- 
nation a New York 
which has already 
disappeared. Not 
the least interest- 
ing feature of this 
volume is in the 
portraits, w h i c h 
are varied and en- 
tertaining ; espe- 
cially the photo- 
graphs of the four 
dogs, all dear to 
the heart of the 
writer and all full 
of vivacity and in- 
dividuality as they 
reappear in its 
pages. (Harper. 
. 25.)--Outlook. 

Ruling Ideas of the iaresent Age. 
DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN'S book on " Rul- 
ing Ideas of the Present Age" is an account of 
the ideas that are coming to ascendancy rather 
than now actually ascendant; it beholds the 
rising sun as a pledge of the coming noonday. 
In its original form :t was the Fletcher Prize 
Essay presented to the trustees of Dartmouth 
College upon the question, " In what ways 
ought the conception of life and personal duty 
to be modified ?" Among the ideas that have 
begun to assert their power in the modern 
world the author gives emphasis to three: (I) 
The Christly principlemi.e., love in the form of 
sympathy and self-sacrificemis primordial and 
structural, as the life principle of the natural 
order of things, not superinduced upon that 
order by Christianity as a principle contrary to 
nature. Jonathan Edwards saw this, when he 
undermined Calvinism by substituting love for 
sovereignty as the fundamental thing in God. 

rom "A Boy 1 Knew and Four Dogs."- 

Gopyrtgtt, 189 by Harper & Brother 

THACKERAY AND THE BOY. 
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have been withheld from publication. It will 
consist of twelve volumes, and the arrange- 
ment of their contents will be, as far as may 
be possible, the chronological one--the only 
one in which a great writer can be studied and 
the life of his genius, apart from his more ma- 
terial life, comprehended as a whole. 
We have in the first volume of this Murray- 
Scribner edition the young unformed Byronm 
the youth who wrote the " Hours of Idleness," 
the angry young person, who, soured by the 
ill reception of his first book, wrote " English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," and the more 
ambitious satirist, who, not quite understand- 
ing his strength, wrote " Hints from Horace," 
"The Curse of Minerva," and " The Waltz." 
The novel conditions which obtain in English 
verse to-day are so different from those in vogue 
when " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers" 
was published (I8O9), that it is difficult to un- 
derstand the sensation which it caused, and 
- still more difficult to sympathize with the spirit 
in which it was written, and which was simply 
that of an infuriated Irishman at Donnybrook 
Fair, who hits a head wherever he happens to 
see one. That many of its " hits" were clever 
is as certain as that several of them fell on the 
wrong heads--a harmless catastrophe ,vhich 
Byron soon regretted, and which strikes us to- 
day as a laughable proof of Byron's critical 
incapacity to perceive the merits of his masters, 
for such at that time Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge were, and a painful proof of his 
boyish petulancy. Well, he was a great poet 
after all, and ,ve have him here in his tentative 
movements, with more knowledge respecting 
these movements than was ever possessed be- 
fore, the circumstances under which they were 
made, the times and places, and among them 
several unpublished poem.s, written shortly be- 
fore the appearance of " Hours of Idleness," 
the manuscripts of which are still preserved at 
Newstead Abbey. (Scribner. I2 v., ea., $2.)m 
]Iail and Exiress. 

Brunetibre's French Literature. 
THE appearance of this recent work of M. 
Brunetire is of even more than usual impor- 
tance to persons interested in the study of 
French literature. To the friends and admirers 
of M. Brunetire, of whom he has many in 
this country, the book will be especially inter- 
esting, as he here pursues a plan very different 
from anything in his previous volumes. In the 
" Etudes Critiques," " Les Epoques du Th6ttre 
Frangais," " L'Evolution de la Po6sie Lyrique 
en France au XIXe Sicle," "Questions de 
Critique," " Essais sur la Litt6rature Contem- 
poraine,'.' "Le Roman Naturaliste," and his 

From Coubertin's" French Literature." Copyright, 1898, 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

ERNEST RENAN. 

other works he has given us brilliant and phil- 
osoplfical studies of various periods and various 
form of French literature, but never before 
have we had from his pen any attempts at a 
comprehensive history of French literature 
from its commencement up to our own times. 
The book is really divided into two distinctly 
separate portions, running side by sidemone, 
on the top half of each page, is a brilliant sketch 
of the progress of French literature, outlining 
broadly the important periods and folloving 
out the lines of development indicated above. 
The lower half of each page is devoted to a 
continuous biographical and bibliographical 
consideration of the different great authors 
representing the period described in the " Dis- 
course." This arrangement is the most novel 
and one of the very best of the features of the 
book, for it avoids distracting the attention 
from the consideration of general principles, 
and the underlying causes of the changes in 
literary theory and practice to a mass of com- 
paratively unimportant detail, which is, hoxv- 
ever, necessary for a complete understanding 
of these phenomena, and which can best be ob- 
tained by reading it by itself. 
The amount of information contained in this 
short book is wonderful. Every page is full of 
suggestion and interest, not alone to the gen- 
eral student, but to the scholar widely read in a 
particular period. Even xvhen M. Bruneti6re 
presents no nev facts his point of view is 
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The Standard-Bearer. 
" THE STANDARD-BEAR- 
ER" Of Mr. Crockett (Me- 
thuen) is to sorne extent a 
sequel to "Lochinvar" 
and "The Men of the 
Moss-Hags." It may be 
doubted vhether in an 
Erastian age much sym- 
pathy vill be expended by 
the generl reader on 
Quintin Mac Clellan in his 
capacity of chief pastor of 
those staunch Cameroni- 
ans vho rejected the toler- 
ance of the Revolution 
settlement. Nor vith the 
exception of the gruesome 
slaughter of one of the 
h i I I m e n, attributed to 
Grief (why not Grierson ?) 
of Lag, is there much in- 
cident of a combative char- 
acter. But the love pas- 
sages are good from the 
first occasion on which we 
are introduced to little 
Mary Gordon, Earlstoun's 
daughter, who has lost her 
way on Bennan in her 
search for her father, in 
hiding there, and does not 
cry because little ladies 
don't, but "is- only sorry 
out I o u d ." Altogether 
Quintin and Mary come 

From " Hero Chums." 

together very romantically, and it is a pity 
that the Rev. John Macmillan, Mac Clellan's 
historical prototype, married his Mary Gordon 
as a vidov of forty with a family. Moreover, 
Jean Gemmel, who in the story is married on 
her death-bed out of Quintin's tenderness for 
her one-sided passion, vas Macmillan's first 
wife for some years. Alexander-Jonita (a real 
name) appears in the novel as Jean's sister, 
and with her Hob, the admiring and vatchful 
elder brother of Quintin, vill run the leading 
couple close in the appreciation of most read- 
ers. The story is not overburdened with dia- 
lect, though it suffers from the absurdity of 
putting glosses for the benefit of the Southron 
in the mouths of the narrators. The general 
level of merit to vhich the author has attained 
will not be altered by this last production. 
(Appleton. I.5O.)The .4thenceum. 

The Durket Sperret. 
" THE DURKET SPERRET" strengthens Miss 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott's reputation as a novel- 

Copyright, 1898, by Estes & Lauriat. 

"l'VO DEAR OLD FRIENDS. 

ist, which started not so very long ago with 
her story of " Jerry." She values the sense of 
proportion to an unusual degree, with the result 
that each character is sustained and vigorous, 
even when forming a background for a central 
figure. 
In depicting the fierce family pride existing 
among the uneducated country people of the 
Middle South the author shows a curious anal- 
ogy with vhat has previously been vritten of a 
similar class in New England--a class which is 
at the same time simple and human. Miss 
Elliott emphasizes her types in much the same 
way that Miss Poole does, and at times with 
more success. Instead of considering the story 
as a whole, we find ourselves pondering over 
each individual mentioned, thinkivg how per- 
fectly he was made to do his part. There is 
intense pathos in "The Durket Sperret" and 
an extremely pithy moral. " All cattle is got fo" 
legs," said Grumper Warren, '" an' yeers, an' 
tails; but hit takes more'n yeers, an' tails, an' 
legs to make a Jersey ct)w." (Holt. $I.2.)--- 
,A . Y. Commercial ,4dz,ertiser. 
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and anthropology, and the results of his re- the republic, toward " reformers," toward 
searches are embodied in " Three Years in Say- Rhodes, and toward the other parties and 
age Africa," which Mr. Stanley heartily recom- leaders with whom he has been brought in 
mends to English readers for its intrinsic in- contact. An interesting study it is, and one 

terest and the greatness 
of the achievement. The 
work is illustrated with 
upwards of one hundred 
views and five maps from 
original photographs and 
sketches by the author, 
and is a notable addition 
to the steadily increasing 
literature on African ex- 
ploration and political gov- 
ernment. (Mansfield. $5.) 

Paul Krueger and His 
Times. 
AN excellent biography 
of a very notable man has 
just bccn published by L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The bool is entitled "Paul 
Krueger and His Times," 
and the author is F. Regi- 
nald Statham. The task 
of collecting material for 
this book was exception- 
ally difficult, not only be- 
cause President Krueger 
is reluctant to talk either 
about himself or his ca- 
reer, but also because the 
earlier records of Trans- 
vaal history are both slen- 
der and scattered. These 
are, doubtless, the rea- 
sons why we really know 
so little about the early 
life of this distinguished 
man. Not until the Trans- 
vaal came into sudden 
prominence a few years 
ago was the world at large 
aware that such a man as 
Paul Krueger even ex- 
isted. To-day there is not 
a reader of newspapers 

From "The King's Jackal." Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's 
 HE WILL GET THE BEST OF US IF "VE STAY." 
to whom his name is not familiar, and there vhich should not be neglected by any one 
are very few who have not some knowledge who desires to be informed as to the foreign 
of the important rSle which he has been called and domestic politics of this sturdy republic. 
upon to play in the Transvaal. An excellent portrait of President Krueger 
In the present work Mr. Statham gives us and a serviceable map of the South African 
not only a biography of President Krueger, Republic and the Orange Free State are not 
but also an historical sketch of the events in the least attractive features of the book. A1- 
the Transvaal during the last few years. He together, the work is one of unusual value and 
begins by giving us a sketch of the Krueger interest. President Krueger is one of the few 
family in South Africa, after which he shows really eminent men who have helped to make 
up President Krueger in his relations toward history in our days. (Page. $3.)--A/'. V. tIerald. 
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EVERYTHING BUT BOOKS. 
THE first hot weather is specially trying to 
people working hard to get the last things to- 
gether for their summer outing. The work 
falls chiefly on the women of the family, and to 
the very last evening they keep thinking of 
just one more important thing. At last all is 
ready and then comes the thought: What can 
we take to read on rainy days ? 
With many the question is settled by reflect- 
ing, Oh, I guess we'll meet somebody that will 
have something to lend us. But there are just 
as manymand their number is on the increasem 
xvho prefer to oxvn their reading-matter as they 
do their ribbons, jewelry, laces, and handker- 
chiefs. 
During the summer, reading is chiefly con- 
fined to novels, and the average reader needs a 
little hint as to what a novel is about, so it can 
be decided quickly whether that particular sub- 
ject will prove attractive on an extra hot or 
rainy afternoon. 
Whether the practice of reading novels is 
helpful or pernicious, whether an author best 
reaches his purpose by putting his theories or 
information in the form of romance, has been so 
widely discussed that a fev vords more on the 
subject will not bring the problem nearer solu- 
tion. Those who most strongly oppose novel- 
reading cannot deny that the great names in 
literature are chiefly identified with poetry and 
romance. 
Fiction-writers demand on the part of their 
readers more and more positive information, 
general culture and interest in religion, politics, 
education, and the most complex problems of 
the day. In 1.ooking over the novels of the past 
year this is particularly noticeable. Religion 
and art are the leading motives in half a dozen 
novels that may be read xvith profit even by 
those who think they must be wasting time if 
vhat they are gaining is made palatable by 
imagination and literary art. 
Literary art of the very best quality, and 
rare talent in making polemics fascinating, as 
vell as knowledge of human nature and sym- 
pathy vith human passion, are all worked 
into " The Gadfly," by Mrs. E. L. Voynich. 
The Italian Revolutionary movement of the 
thirties and forties is the theme, with its strug- 
gles against priestcraft and tyranny. This 
novel has been successful, but its full strength 
and impressiveness will only be understood 

with time. It will slowly and surely take its 
place among the standards. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's. " Helbeck of Bannisdale" starts its 
career handicapped by a most unfortunate 
title. It is the name of the hero and his 
home. He belongs to the third order of St. 
Francis, has given himself and his goods to his 
church, is a confirmed bachelor and an ascetic 
by nature and training. Laura Fountain, the 
daughter of a strong-minded agnostic, touches 
his heart. She is drawn xvith skill, and around 
her this sad, sincere story moves. Mrs. Ward 
makes up what she falls short of in true cre- 
ative art by the interest of her theme and by 
her intense earnestness. Portions of this book 
are better than anything she has done except 
the first part of " David Grieve," in which she 
showed a dramatic power not generally con- 
ceded to her. Mrs. Craigie's " The School for 
Saints" is full of Roman Catholic lore, and in- 
troduces real and imaginary people xvhose con- 
versation scintillates with wit and wisdom. 
Disraeli is one of the important characters. 
The book is one of the most fascinating olla 
odrida that has appeared for many months. 
A continuation is promised. In other hands 
this might be ruinous, but Mrs. Craigie is a 
scholar and an artist to the finger-tips. Relig- 
ion and art are combined in George Moore's 
" Evelyn Innes," a book appealing to a 
musical public, especially to those who think 
they understand Wagner. The earliest church 
music and the latest dramatic music are 
ably judged. The heroine is an unbalanced, 
artistic nature, who comes under the emotional 
spell of the Catholic church. " The Duenna of 
a Genius," by Mrs. M. E. Blundell, is a healthy, 
happy musical story, that is full of poetry and 
romance. " The Gospel of Freedom," by Rob- 
ert Herrick, embodies studies of woman and of 
modern art; and Georg Ebers's "Arachne," an 
Egyptian romance of the third century before 
Christ, also shows xvhat is wrong in modern 
art by pointing out the principle of life in-the 
old Pergamum marbles noxv in Berlin. Two 
novels of originality that are specially suitable 
for reading in the xvoods--books that make you 
feel glad to be alive, glad to be human--are 
Stanley Waterloo's " The Story of Ab," a ro- 
mance of prehistoric man, and Hewlett's " The 
Forest Lovers." All theories of art, religion, 
woman, human institutions, etc., vanish as if 
they had never been. Life and love and the 
everlasting good in human nature are xvritten 
about in a way to make every reader a better 
man and better xvoman. We have picked fifty 
novels from the excellent fiction of a twelve- 
month, and given little hints about them in the 
hope it will help some one decide at the last to 
pack just as many of them as can be fitted into 
odd places in trunks and shawl-gtraps. 
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start the story 
is cleverly 
managed to 
hold the atten- 
tion and whet 
the appetite of 
all who have a 
relish for Rus- 
sian romance 
and adventure. 
A masquerade 
and carnival 
are held in the 
glittering ice- 
palace on Jan- 
aary 29, I805 , 
and of all the 
gay company 
none is more 
admired than 
Marian Best, a 
beautiful Eng- 
lish girl who is 
governess to 
the two daugh- 
ters of the dep- 
uty governor, 
General Ste- 
fanovitch, and 
none admires 
her more than 
Paul Zassulic, 
a young Rus- 
sian captain, 
who is like a 
son to the gen- 
eral, and, like 
him, a most 

Kronsta.dt. "X' ' , lk'Z."r  "- 
THE plot of Max Pemberton's latest novel, Best is the only stranger who has'rer--eu.tcre'd " 
" Kronstadt," cannot exactly lay claim to real- the fort. After this stunning infolmation the 
ism, but it has enough else to commend it. story grows more and more exciting (and one is 
From the very obliged t.o say 

From " Kronstadt." 
MARIAN BEHELD AGAIN 

faithful and devoted soldier of the Tsar. Paul 
declares his love to Marian as he attends her 
back to the general's house after the carnival 
is over ; she listens to him kindly and he goes 
away happy and full of hope. Then, the next 
morning, he is called to an audience with his 
general, and told that a spy has sold the plan 
of his battery to the English, and that Marian 

Copyright, 1898, by D. Appleton & Co. 

more improba- 
ble) until it is 
brought to a 
culmination as 
skilful as it is 
satisfactory. 
Of course the 
beautiful Eng- 
lish girl, who 
boldly confess- 
es her crime, 
and her devot- 
ed lover, Paul, 
have great 
trials and dan- 
gers to pass 
through, and 
Paul has a dif- 
ficult question 
to decide be- 
tween loyalty 
to his country 
and love for 
Marian ; equal- 
ly of course 
the perplexi- 
ties and dan- 
gers are all 
smoothed 
away by the 
providence 
that shapes the 
fortunes of the 
heroes and 
heroines of fic- 
tion. Max 
Pemberton has 

THE ,VORLD OF ISLANDS. 
an exceedingly 
graceful and convincing style, and his ro- 
mances are always well xvorth reading. There 
are eight full-page illustrations, which shoxv 
at a glance that the adventures crowd each 
other in the exciting story, and the book is 
printed in excellent type, on good paper, mak- 
ing a shovy book. (Appleton. $t.5o.)--The. 
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to wish that his country's navy should be sec- Sea Power,' and the writer was on the point of 
ond to none. The acknowledged aptitude of making for himself the hazardous venture of 
Americans for sea-life, and the heroism of our its publication when he found at last, in Messrs. 
sea captains from Paul Jones to Hull and Bain- Little, Brozvn & Co., of Boston, a firm that 

bridge, and from these to Farragut and Dewey, believed in the financial future of 
xvould persuasively lead him to burn with the taking. Since then the work on 

desire that 
he and his 
fellow - offi- 
cers might 
command 
fleets of 
ships-of- 
the-line as 
numerolds 
as ever fol- 
lowed the 
broad pen- 
nant of a 
Nelson or a 
Rodnev. 
-Zealous 
army offi- 
cers, con= 
scious of 
talent and 
of courage, 
have in like 
manner 
chafed un- 
der the lim- 
itations of 
ur stand- 
ing army, 
and have 
wished for 
an organi- 
zation that 
could mob- 
ilize hun- 
dreds of 
thousands 
of trained 
soldiers as 
quickly as 
Moltke did 
in 187o." 

From " Interest of America in Sea Power." Copyright, 1898, b Little, Brown & Co. 
CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN. 

" Captain Mahan," says Charles De Kay in 
The Critic, " is that most modern of all sailors-- 
the sailor student. The r$le is one of the 
hardest, because life at sea is so broken up by 
the routine of duty that a seaman has no time 
for study or literary work, even when he can 
do without a librarya thing not to be thought 
of in an historian. Had it not been for a term 
of shore duty passed at Newport, perhaps the 
second book published by Captain Mahan,.which 
was the first xvhereby-his name became widely 
knoxvn, would never have seen the light. More 
than one publisher rejected the ' lnfluerce of 

the under- 
Nelson has 
appeared. 
At present 
Captain 
Mahan is 
preparing a 
third ' sea- 
power' 
work, that 
will treat of 
the naval 
war of 1812 
between 
Great Brit- 
ain and the 
U n i ted 
States. 
"What- 
ever may 
be his real 
views as to 
im m e d iate 
questions 
of great mo- 
ment, such 
as Cuba, 
Hawaii, or 
.Manila, 
there can 
be no doubt 
of his belief 
in the cen- 
tral argu- 
ment of the 
' Influence 
of Sea Pow- 
er,' that na- 
tions failing 
to hold their 
own on the 
seas gradu- 
ally gravi- 

tate to lower levels in the national struggle for 
existence. It is eminently a naval man's view. 
Perhaps in some of his arguments he is a spe- 
cial pleader" perhaps in his pursuit of the main 
idea he loses sight of arguments which migh . be 
adduced on the other side. He writes not only 
from the sailor's point of viev, but from that 
of the Anglo-Saxon, or rather the Anglo-Amer- 
ican, to use a more definite and sensible term." 
" No romance, no novel could possibly equal 
such essays as these, by such an author in 
present public interest," says The Criterion. 
(Little. Brown & Co. $2.) 
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Fr.m " l%loriah' Mourning "' 

Copyrilht, 1898, by tlarper & Brothers. 
" SALVATION'S KYAR IS MOVING." 

Moriah's Mourning. 
A SPI.ENDID book for summer reading is 
"Moriah's Mourning," by Ruth bIcEnery 
Stuart, acollection of thirteen short sketches, 
most of which have appeared in the Editor's 
I)ra,ver of 11arper's IIagazine. Their purpose 
is to amuse through the medium of light and 
humorous character- drawing, principally of 
types met in modern plantation life in the South. 
In this field the author is pretty nearly peerless. 
Most of the stories are in dialect, though not 
all of them. The last sketch, "A Minor Chord," 
supplies a note of pathos, contrasting with the 
comedy prevailing through its predecessors. 
In " Moriah's Mourning." the story which 
gives its name to the volume, is described the 
manner in which Moriah, a dusky widow of a 
month, becomes again a bride without trans- 
gressing the punctilious etiquette of mourning 
and widowhood established among the negroes 
of the plantation "The Deacon's Medicine " 
recites the method of matrimonial discipline 
exercised by blrs. Deacon Gregg, who paints 
her husband's face with iodine when the straw- 
berry preserves go sour, and institutes some 
new medical treatment for him when her feel- 
ings are ,vounded by domestic mishaps. Sev- 
eral of the sketches deal with different types of 
the negro preacher, and the humors of South- 
ern life have a realistic flavor, due to careful 
observance of dialect and detail. A different 
setting is provided for "Two Gentlemen of 
Leisure," a whimsical-dialogue between t,vo 
dilettante castaways of fortune,.who, on a bench 
in a New York park, exchange repartee and the 
experiences of their careers. (itarper. $I.25.) 
oston Weekly ournal. 

Via Lucis. 
TIlE novel called " Via Lucis," by Kassandra 
Vivaria, would be a notable one by whomever 
written; when one learns that its author is a 
quite young woman, it seems really extraor- 
dinary. It shows extremely careful work and 
close observation. Italian social life of the 
upper middle classes is described clearly, intel- 
ligently, and with open-mindedness ; thus in a 
way the author supplements the views of this 
subject afforded in Mr. Crawford's Roman 
novels. Particularly minute and convincing 
are the pictures of Italian convent life. In its 
chief theme the novel is the story of a passion, 
the biography of a brilliant, intellectual Italian 
girl, whose child-life reminds one of Mr. Henry 
James's " What Maisie Knew" in its desolate- 
ness and lack of love. In her school-girl con- 
vent life she finds no true sympathy or growth 
possible, and she forms a plan of a new order 
which would unite women of all creeds in a life 
of devotion, culture, and helpfulness. Later 
she falls, despite her life aim, into a very hu- 
man love affair, sacrifices herself for what she 
believes the good of her lover, abandons her 
plan for a new order, enters an ordinary con- 
vent, but at last rebels, escapes into the world, 
and finally marries the object of her life's pas- 
sion (now a widower), only to find that love 
does not always mean life-long happiness. 
There is perhaps some crudity in the author's 
views of life and passion, and occasionally the 
key is pitched a little too high, but the detail 
work of the bookthe variety of character, 
presentation of social conditions, and intellect- 
ual grasp--are quite out of the ordinary. 
(George H. Richmond. $I.5O.)The Outlook. 
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pied the casual attention of many learned philo- 
sophical and ingenious minds. But no book 
has, I believe, ever been devoted to this topic, 
certainly no book which, like this, treats it as 
a question of grave biological interest. 
Many of the higher powers of the human 
mind may be traced in their first form among 
the other vertebrates, and it seems difficult to 
deny positively the faculty for any of the sim- 
ple, mental, and sthetic pleasures to animal 
understanding. Color and music, scents and 
sounds, and the various cosmetics of a simple 
toilet are all within the scope of their enjoy- 
ment, and in many forms of play, sometimes of 
a rather elaborate nature, animals find a pleas- 
ure similar to that which the same amusements 
arouse in mankind. There are no limits to 
their enjoyment of that kind of fun which 
romps and make believes of all sorts, especially 
mock fighting and serio-comic farce, excite in 
their minds. 
Professor Groos has set to himself the task of 
discovering why Nature has instilled this love 
of play into animals, for Nature has a meaning 
in every one of her works. (Appleton. I.75.) 
mX'. Y. Herald. 

Bird Studies. 
Titlsis a magnificent example of bookmak- 
ing, and it is a treasury of information for the 
bird-lover. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of birds and their nests; and the text, 
while scientifically accurate, is made perfectly 
intelligible to the popular mind. All that is 
lacking to make the book thoroughly and prac- 
tically useful to the ordinary student is color. 
It is. very difficult to make out a bird of many 
and striking plumage-marking from a picture 
in black and white. This is especially true of 
photo-engravings. The expert ornithologist 
can, of course, identify every bird pictured in 
this book; but the ordinary student will often 
be troubled. For example, the dusky, colorless 
picture of the scarlet tanager gives but a scant 
impression of the bird's flame-like appearance 
in the freedom of life. The same may be said 
about the pictures of nearly every bird of strik- 
ingly brilliant or variegated plumage. 
After this much has been frankly said there 
remains nothing but praise for Mr. Scott's work. 
It is, indeed, the work of a well-equipped, 
patient, and vigilant bird student. There is 
scarcely a page of the text in which is not to be 
found some observation of fresh import and in- 
terest. We have not seen a better book on the 
subject it deals with, and we shall await with 
pleasant anticipation Mr. Scott's promised com- 
panion volume on the Water Birds of Eastern 
North America. (Putnam. $5.)--The Inde- 
pendent. 

Materfamilias. 
ADA CAMBRIDGE'S vell-earned reputation as 
a novelist will not suffer from her latest book, 
"Materfamilias."' This novel is supposed to 
be the autobiography of a pretty, but vain, im- 
pulsive, and selfish young girl, who leaves a 
good home when she is eighteen becaus'e her 
father takes for his second wife her governess, 
who is well fitted to make her an excellent 
mother; then partly to spite her parents the 
foolish girl marries a man who ill-treats her, 
but dies opportunely, giving her a chance to 
make a happier marriage with Captain Tom 
Braye. Captain Braye loves " Polly" so dearly 
that he ignores her petty jealousies and her 
childishness, and she loves him as well as she 
is capable of loving anybody but herself. 
Children come to bless them, and they, too, soon 
learn that their mother must be handled very 
carefully if a scene is to be avoided. Thechil- 
dren marry, and there are grandchildren, and 
Mrs. Braye is happy excepting when her jealous 
pride is touched in any way. She loves all her 
family and does many kind things for them, but 
she never loves them enough to be wiiling for 
a moment to be in the background herself. Her 
story is exceedingly interesting and suggestive, 
for it representsa not uncommon trait of char- 
acter which is capable of making a world of 
petty misery for the one who does not control 
it. Much has been said and written about the 
unselfishness of ,vives and mothers, and there 
are many who deserve this tribute, but it will 
not harm the other sort to have a mirror held 
up before them; on the contrary, such a story as 
this may open the eyes of some hitherto blinded 
person who is alling love of self and jealous 
exactions to bar the way to complete happiness. 
The book is written cleverly, for it is not an 
easy task to make the aggrieved one convict 
herself out of her own mouth, and show that 
she is the cause of her own troublesher 
own greatest enemy. (Appleton. I; pap., 
50 c.)'---The teacon. 

Frederick Warne & Co.'s Recent Fiction. 
SEVERAL books published by Frederick Warne 
& Co. have met with well-earned appreciation 
in high places. Regarding " Red Coat Ro- 
mances," by E. Livingston Prescott, the Lon- 
don lthenwum says: " Military tales are be- 
coming popular as were naval novels in-.the 
time of Captain Marryat, and ve are glad to 
recognize the fact, for though the warlike in- 
stinct among Englishmen needs no stimulus, 
the military spirit certainly does. Among 
those who have aided in promoting a love of a 
military life Mr. Prescott has attained an hon- 
orable position, and the present collection of 
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Juleps and Clover. 
"JULEPS AND CLOVER," by M. Vaughan 
Wilde, is a bright and interesting story. The 
scene is laid in the South, and the skill with 
which the incidents are described and with 
xvhich the characters have been drawn shows 
that the author is well acquainted with this 
phase of American life. Moreover, the plot is 
cleverly constructed, and there is an entire ab- 
sence of those wearisome digressions which 
help to make many a story inordinately long. 
The author of " Juleps and Clover" was xvise 
to avoid this pitfall. She has given us a com- 
paratively short story, but then there is not a 
superfluous page, possibly not a superfluous 
paragraph, in it. No doubt she could have 
spun out the tale to a much greater length, but 
she wisely refrained from doing so. Any 
writer vith a little imagination" can tell a story, 
but only the writer who is endowed with the 
artistic sense of proportion and who has ac- 
quired by constant practice the difficult art of 
condensation can write a story that is likely to 
be read with undiminished interest from the 
first page to the last. Of course, the more com- 
plex the plot the longer the story must be, but 
nevertheless at all times the rule holds good 
that the writer who tells his story in simple, 
straightforward fashion is far more likely to 
hold the reader's attention than the writer who 
occasionally introduces digressions and other- 
wise breaks the thread of his narrative. A 

great charm of " Juleps and Clover" is that it 
is neither too long nor too short. It is a story 
that can-be read and enjoyed at a single sitting. 
In. these hurried times many who might not 
care to spend their time over a longer and more 
pretentious volume vill be glad to spend an 
hour or two over this pleasant tale, which they 
will find full of life and vigor and entirely true 
to nature. (Fenno. 50 c.)wA y. Y. tIerald. 

A Champion in the Seventies. 
,'[RS. BARNETT'S "true record" has every ap- 
pearance of being taken from the life that she 
assures us it is. It is an unhappy story, and 
yet we are bidden not to grieve over the ending 
of it. Of the several daughters of a middle- 
class family, presided over by parents the re- 
verse of sympathetic and wise, Tabitha Vassie 
had little moral or material support in her at- 
tempt to gain her own living in the world in an 
honorable vay. Wits she had, and common- 
sense and endurance ; and vith these she man- 
aged to exist in stony-hearted London by tui- 
tion and writing and such like, and might have 
been living now had she had sufficient food and 
cheerful encouragement. This, it must be re- 
membered, was in the seventies, when women 
had not the emancipation they now enjoy; and, 
perhaps, as Mrs. Barnett's unhappy tale im- 
plies, such girls as " Tabby" Vassie are the 
self-sacrificed pioneers who have made existing 
developments not only possible, but easy. Ta- 
< . . . . .;././. 
/.;../; ../;'. .... . 
"7,.>";".,: ./; - 
,, ! i" ,, 
t  , 

" HE I[D IIEARD THEY %VANTED A BOY." 
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American Archaeology. 
IT is a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of prehistoric America which is made by 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas in a volume entitled " In- 
troduction to the Study of North American 
Arch,'eology." In this book we have a sum- 
mary of the progress which has been made up 
to the present time in the investigation of the 
archaeological problems presented in North 
America. The increased activity among the 
students who devote attention to the subject, 
the numerous explorations made, the rapid 
accumulation of data, and the flood of light 
thrown on the questions relating to prehistoric 
North America since the publication of the last 
general work relating thereto, call for a nexv 
exposition of the subject. The reader will ob- 
serve that the opinion held by Major J. W. 
Powe11, that the Indians found in the era of 
discovery inhabiting the Atlantic division of 
North America and their ancestors were the 
builders of the mounds in that region, is adopt- 
ed in the work before us, chiefly because the 
explorations of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology under his charge have done much to 
:onfirm the theory. In general, the conclusions 
reached by this bureau in reference to ques- 
tions relating to language and archaeology have 
been accepted and used as a basis for further 
steps in the inquiry. The author has much to 
say concerning the origin and development of 

Mexican and Central American civilization, and 
also about the antiquity of the authors of the 
mounds and the duration of the mound-build- 
ing age. (Robert Clarke & Co. 2.)-- T/tt Sut. 

Henry VIII. and the Reformation, in Rela- 
tion to the Church of England. 
THIS highly artistic miniature folio pamphlet, 
by Rev. William Frederic Faber, appears to be 
the substance of one of the lectures that have 
been given during several years by the English 
Church, and in this country by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in defence of the claim that 
the Anglican is the original and true church. 
The Roman taunt that it is the creature of a 
king not specially distinguished for piety or 
virtue is obviously hard to endure. The au- 
thor of this learned little treatise contends, and 
xvith strong backing of facts and authorities, 
that Henry did not found a new church, be- 
cause it was already there in full working 
order. He did compel certain reforms, which 
were good for her, but he was not the inaugu- 
rator of the overthrow of papal supremacy. 
That had its beginnings centuries before his 
day. His divorce of Catharine afforded him a 
good opportunity for carrying out the nation's 
resolve to break from Rome. For these and 
other reasons those who share the views of the 
author and his school in the Protestant Church 
insist that they are entitled to call themselves 

From " Princeton--Old and New." Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scrtbner's Sons. 
PROSPECT AVENUE SIUWING CLUB-HOUSES. 
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Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age. 
UNDER the title of " Matthew Arnold and the 
Spirit of the Age " has been published a volume 
made up by the English Club of Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee--a society which has, under different 
names and diverse aims, existed since 1885. 
The papers presented are of a higher grade 
than those we usually expe.t--and receive-- 
from literary societies, and those bearing upon 
Arnold will be useful to students of that very 
egotistical but true poet, although much is 
written from a theological standpoint. Arthur 
Hugh (lough, William Watson, Alfred Austin, 
George Meredith, Lord Leighton, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward are the subjects of some of the 
essays. The recent course of religious and 
ethical thought and history xvriting are also 
discussed. We find none that does not evince 
careful thought in preparatic;n, although occa- 
sionally ve see that Sevanee is rather too far 
from--the reader can fill the blank vith the 
name of his favorite city--to catch the zeitgeist 
in its full strength. The collection is edited 
by Rev. Greenough White, of the University 
of the South. (Putnam. 1.25.)--lublic Opinion. 

The " Habitants" of Canada. 
BUT in neither summer nor vinter would the 
visitor see. much of the country people, the 
habitants. He might see a few on the mar- 
kets or elsevhere, and be interested in some of 
their peculiarities, but of their home life--a life 
differing at so many points from his own--he 
vould learn nothing. 
The habitant is simply the farmer. The 
name was given to those early settlers who re- 
mained to inhabit the country, to distinguish 
them from officials, traders, and others who 
were not expected to reside in it permanently. 
For many years business relations have 
brought me much into contact with the habi- 
tants, and for some years past have induced me 
to live almost constantly among them. My 
friends and acquaintances, finding so many in- 
teresting points about the people, asked me 
many questions about them. As I had at some 
seasons of the year a good deal of leisure, it 
occurred to me to write out my replies to these 
questions, and perhaps answer others not yet 
asked and give some information not yet called 
for. 
Naturally, the matter grew under my hand. 
and I found after some time that my manuscript 
had increased to rather a formidable pile, all 
the more so that since my readers vere expected 

wish you would get this printed and send me a 
copy," it was decided to put the matter into 
type and reproduce in other forms some of the 
photographs and sletches that accompanied it. 
What I had written related only to the French- 
Canadian people and to life in some country 
parishes. Nothing was said about people of 
other races who came into the country later 
but now form an important though not very 
large part of the population. They demand 
separate consideration. (G. H. Richmond. 
I. 50. )--From Greenough's "G1nadian Folk-Life 
and Folk- Lore." 

The Weeping Ferry. 
][Rs. WOODS is pre-eminently an artist, llcr 
"The Village Tragedy" remains one of the 
most finished pieces of modern literary work- 
manship. She does not toil over a series of 
living pictures, in the service of realism, or 
write up to a strong situation, but works on one 
gray theme, with due regard to proportion and 
"values." Her conscious artistic purpose has 
the unexpected consequence of making her par- 
tially a moralist. 
She creates an atmosphere from real life and, 
without turning aside for contrasts or other 
stage effects, develops the possibilities of trag- 
edy underlying it. The persons of the drama 
are alive, their actions cdnvincing; and only 
circumstances appear perverse. 
The interest of the story lies in Bessie's 
struggle with her mother and her own inherited 
instincts. Mrs. Vyne, an upright and loving 
woman, to whom virtue means self-suppres- 
sion, considers passion " megrims," holds that 
"folks are a deal better keeping in their own 
station," and entreats her daughter not " to 
behave dishonorable." Bessie half recognizes 
the appeal to duty, but some one has taught her 
a higher philosophy : 
'" It's all very well in a story-book, mother, 
for folks to give each other up because one of 
there's father's done something wrong and dis- 
graced himself; but I don't believe as any one 
ever did it--not any one as really cared .... 
Fancy ! I might have married Percy Hicks ad 
gone on all my life just like you, mother, think- 
ing love was megrims. Poor, poor mother ! I 
mustn't be angry vith you for not knowing 
what it's like--for I never should myself if it 
hadn't been for Geoffr.ey. But listen, mother : 
love isn't megrims. It's the most wonderful 
thing in the world, the only thing in the world; 
all the rest's just nothing to it." 
But which of them is right ? Surely, neither 

to be only persons with whom I vasacquainted is entirely vrong, but, as Mrs. Woods seems 
I had not taken pains to eliminate the personal to imply, the situation does not admit of happy 
element. After the manuscript had passed solution. It is another of her terrible indict- 
from hand to hand until it vas vaorn almost to merits against the moralities of country life. 
fragments, and after many people had said " I (Longmans, Green N Co. $I.5O.)--Literature. 
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cabled back that they'd pay one-half that sum. 
He answered, ' One hundred or nothing,' 
and they finally assented to that and he started, 
and when the first veek's remittance arrived 
and he received five hundred dollars instead of 
the one hundred ho expected he sent back the 
difference." 
"What a remarkable young man," exclaimed 
the-King. "He is much too good for daily 
wear. Vfe don't want any one like that around 
here, do we ?" 
"I know Mr. Gordon very well," said Miss 
Carson. " He lived in San Francisco before he 
came East. He was alvays at our house and xvas 
a great friend of the family; xvasn't he, mother ? 
We haven't seen him for two years now, but l 
know he wouldn't spoil our plans for the sake 
of his paper, if he knexv xve were in earnest-- 
if he understood that everything depended upon 
its being kept a secret." 
" We are not certain that he knows anything," 
the King urged. '" He may not have come here 
to see us. I think Father Paul should talk with 
him first." 
The Head Cannot Fool His Sister. 
From ]gautier's " The Head of the Family." ( Pu/ nam.) 
AS Dina passed in front of the shop with her 
little black-leather xvallet under her arm, her 
head erect, and her hat and veil nicely adjusted, 
she looked in through the glass screen and saxv 
her mother sitting at the counter and occupying 
what xvas left of the twilight, not in reading 
" The Prison Hours of Madame Lafarge" or 
" The Memoirs of Alexander Andrianne," but 
in touching up the ,vaistcoat of a costume be- 
longing to the time of Louis xv. and embroidered 
with golden floxvers. 
The absorbed expression of the old lady and 
the feverish haste with which she moved her 
withered hands made Miss Dina a hundred 
times more angry at the sight of the bare table 
and fireless stove. When she got inside, the 
peace of the dwelling gave place in an instant 
to an impetuous bustle; her gloves, jacket, and 
hat came off and were flung on the bed" 
draxvers and cupboards were opened and shut 
with a bang; the poker rattled and rang in the 
stove, and, meanwhile, Miss Dina's fair and 
delicate features kept twisting themselves up 
into grimaces and her silky eyebrows and eye- 
lashes contracted and blinked rapidly, almost 
hiding the pretty amethyst eyes beneath them. 
" Just her father over again, her poor father !" 
said Madame Eudeline aloud as she stood at 
the glass doorand xvatched her daughter. How 
distinctly she reminded her of that terrible and 
yet well-loved husband of hers whose angry 
words seemed even still, after ten years, to 
awaken lurking echoes in her ears! And yet, 
withal, how good she xvas, so good and kind 
to every one belonging to her. Where could 
any one find a more charming child or one xvho 
performed all her duties better or more cheer- 
fully? As soon as M. Izoard had got her a 
place in the general office she had had nothing 
but commendations from her superiors: they 
had held her up as an example to the whole 
staff, and in six months she had been passed 
on to the Metropolitan Telegraphic system, 
with its difficult Morse instruments and all that 
sort of thing. How could it be possible that a 
girl, otherxvise so nearly perfect, so good and 
sweet and industrious, could be afflicted with 
these diabolical fits of rage! 

" Oh, yes, it's all very well, mother," grum- 
bled the pretty little fury; " it's all very well to 
look at me mournfully like that and try and 
hide that thing behind you, just as if I didn't 
see that you were serving buttons on for my 
lord Raymond, and here have I for the last 
fortnight been asking you to mend my satchel, 
the satchel that I have to carry my meals in 
and .m).- powder-puff and other things. At any 
rate it is more useful to the household than that 
comic-opera waistcoat of Raymond's." 
Then her mother began gently: 
" But, my child, you knoxv that Raymond--" 
" Is going to dance a minuet in costume at 
the Foreign Office." 
Dina screwed up her lips as she uttered each 
vord and managed to impart a ridiculous em- 
phasis to the sentence. 
" I vonder how long it is that xve've had this 
precious minuet of marquises and shepherdesses 
dinned into our ears, arranged, etc., by M. 
Dorante of the National Academy of Music. 
XVhat nonsense'. Shall I sing you the tune ?- 
no, I won't; I'll dance it. See. Tra-la-la, tra- 
la-la--" 
She capered through a few of the steps, hum- 
ming the air to herself, and, vexed as she was, 
the effect in the little room was so comic that 
all of a sudden she forgot her anger and burst 
out laughing. 
" But you should remember," she went on, 
more mi'ldlv, " when I come home from the 
office I am j'ust dying of hunger. There was a 
time when I usec to find a cup of soup ready 
to keep me going till dinner-time, but since 
Raymond has been going in for all these things 
and has visitors up in his garret the stove has 
only got to be lit late at night because of the 
smell, and then when his lordship has had his 
chocolate taken to him and has gone off to 
dance his minuets--well, then I can do xvhat I 
can for myself." 
Madame Eudeline sat out the end of the 
storm quietly, and then, when it was over, said, 
gently: 
"Come, now, don't try to be ill-natured, 
Dina. You know that you are one of the very 
first to be glad of his success." 
Dina opened the cupboard and found a little 
stev left in its jelly, and so she sat down and 
began to eat it, appeasing at once her hunger 
and her temper. While she was doing this, 
Raymond came down. 

The Glory of the Sun. 
From ".Vature for Ils Ocvn Sake." (Scribner.) 
SO much for the direct and reflected lights of 
a summer's day. It is one day out of three 
hundred and sixty-five, and has been described 
only in its general features. There are no two 
days in the year just alike, nor will you ever 
find one day paralleled or repeated in another 
day, There is a warmth of coloring and light 
in midsummer and autumn, a bleaching of 
hues in the spring, a coldness of light in win- 
ter; but these again are only general character- 
istics of the seasons, and do not indicate the 
infinite changes in each separate day. The 
variety of combinations made by nature can 
never be tabulated or classified. Night after 
night one may watch the moon rise--watch it 
riding through clouds, first a dull disc, and 
then a growing light as it nears the edge of a 
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Studies of a Biographer. 
THE tWO volumes before us contain essays 
on subjects so various as " National Biogra- 
phy," " The Evolution of Editors," " Gibbon's 
Autobiography," " Arthur Young," " The Story 
of Scott's Ruin," "The Importation of Ger- 
man," and four eminent men lately passed away 
mMatthew Arnold, Jowett, Wendell Holmes, 
and Tennyson. They conclude with a lecture 
on Pascal, which will teach many readers some 
essential facts about a man who, we fear, is 
more talked about than read, at all events in 
England. Of all people in the world Mr. 
Stephen, who was the first editor of the great 
Dictionary, is qualified to speak about national 
biography, and he does speak about the early 
volumes of the great book with a comprehen- 
siveness and, at the same time, with a bright- 
ness, only possible in a literary man of the 
widest knowledge. For writers in the news- 
papers there ought to be a special interest in 
the article on " The Evolution of Editors," 
which takes them by easy stages from the time 
of Twyn, a printer who, in I663, published the 
doctrine that " even kings should be responsi- 
ble to their people," and was accordingly 
hanged, down to the days when liberty of the 
press was established, the proprietor, editor, 
and publisher ceased to be one person, and the 
organization of the modern paper as we know 
it became complete. Those who love the 
byways of literature wil be grateful to Mr. 
Stephen for having condensed Dr. A. W. 
Ward's edition of the works of John Byrom, 
and for having given us in thirty readable 
pages an adequate account of the interesting 
Manchester man who wrote the epigram on 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. The article on 
"Johnsoniana" leads us to more familiar 
ground ; the note at the end may be taken as a 
sufficient answer to the petulant attack lately 
made by a rival Johnsonian upon Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill's monumental edition of Boswell. About 
Gibbon, since the recent publication of the 
different drafts of the autobiography, there are 
few new facts to learn ; but Mr. iStephen dis- 
courses very pleasantly about him, and shows, 
with an optimism that would have done credit 
to Dr. Pangloss that, if Gibbon's life had been 
different from what it was, he never would 
have been an historian, and thus that all was 
for the best in the best of all possible centuries. 
The author himself confesses that he would 
rather have liked to live in Gibbon's day, but 
only on one condition. " I take the precaution, 
of coarse, to be born the son of a Prime Minis- 
ter, or at least within the charmed circle where 
sinecure offices may be the rewards of a judi- 
cious choice of parents." The second volume 
opens with an essay on "The Story of Scott's 

Ruin," but as this has been substantially re- 
peated by Mr. Stephen in his important article 
on Scott in the "Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography" we need not here refer to it. The 
article that follows, based upon a book by Mr. 
G. Herzfeld on " William Taylor yon Norwich," 
gives an account of the curiously late birth of 
English interest in German literature--an in- 
terest of which the first faint beginnings are 
scarcely a century old, whereas now one cannot 
open an English or American book on any de- 
partment of the higher scholarship without 
finding that the author has to lay his founda- 
tions deep in German research. With Matthew 
Arnold Mr. Stephen has great sympathy, 
though he pretends that it is the sympathy ot" 
the prosaic critic for the poetic ; and we doubt 
whether any sounder judgment on Arnold's 
work has been passed than that in which Mr. 
Stephen says that " he has the special gift of 
making one feel silly and tasteless xvhen one 
has uttered a narrow-minded, crude, or ungen- 
erous sentiment.". (Putnam. 2 v., 4.)--Boohs 
of To-Day a,td 7"o-.I[orroo. 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 
MR. COFFIX possessed a positive, striking per- 
sonality and in some respects his life was of 
peculiar interest. He was one of the earliest 
of the now numerous company of " war cor- 
respondents," and he represented the Boston 
Z)ailyo[ournal during the War of the Rebellion 
and ,vrote over the signature " Carleton." He 
was one of the most enterprising and successful 
of such writers, and ,von an honorable reputa- 
tion for the discretion, fulness, vividness, and 
fairness of his reports. He repeatedly suc- 
ceeded in getting his news before the public 
not only ahead of any other correspondent 
but even before the government had heard 
from its own officials. To be first to announce 
news is an achievement in journalism, but it is 
a small thing compared with fulness and trust- 
,vorthiness of statement. Mr. Coffin excelled 
in both particulars. His successes have been 
equalled, if not surpassed, since his day by such 
men as Archibald Forbes, MacGahan, Reming- 
ton and others, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that in his conditions they would have 
outdone him, or that in theirs he might have 
equalled them at least. 
This was the conspicuous feature of his his- 
tory. He was usefuland honored as a citizen, 
a legislator, and an author. He gained a wide 
knowledge of the world and used it for the 
highest ends. He was beloved in private and 
respected in public, and did loyally the duties 
which fell to him during a long and somewhat 
eventful life. But it was only as a war corre- 
spondent that his career differed noticeably from 
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those of many other good and useful men. He Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
was a fine example of a particular type of Nev To the tall A[all Gazette of July 23 Mr. Sid- 
England manhood, sturdy and even rugged, yet ney Low contributed an appreciation of Mrs. 
sunny in temper and wholesome in influence, Lynn Linton as a writer, which contains points 
which used to be common but noxv is becoming of general interest to all who preach the pro- 
rare. It has its equivalent in integrity and fession of letters. 
usefulness, and the new type may even surpass " No one, I suppose, and least of all herself, 
the old in some respects. But the nexv is not would have contended that Mrs. Linton had a 
the same thing with the old, and to those long critical or exact knowledge of literature. But 

familiar with if not a schol- 
the old the new at, she was a 
never will student; and it 
seem a suffi- is a little pain- 
cient substi- ful to those of 
tute. us svho knoxv 
I n t h e s e .:iii.. w h a t s h e 
pages Dr. W. thought a n d 
E. Griffis, the felt about 
author, has not books to see 
done his best her dismissed 
altogether as a with reproach 
literary work- to the bottom 
m a n. H i s of the literary 
chapters bear class as one 
marks of haste who was mere- 
and some irrel- ly shallow and 
evant material ignorant. She 
is introduced, had a rever- 
Excepting in a iiili ence for the 
few passages great writers 
no attempt as she had a 
seems to have reverence for 
been made to most men and 
furnisfi a bal- things that 
anced estimate xvere honora- 
of the subject, ble and wor- 
But under the iiiiiiii thy, and I am 
circumstan ces - not sure that 
perhaps t h i s From Harper's llagazine. Copyright, 1888, by Harper & Brothers. she might not 
hardly xvas to MRS. LVN.X LL'roN. claim to have 
b e expected, received, 0 r 

The book is one of those frank tributes of 
warm friendship which are creditable alike to 
author and subject, and which disregard the 
scholarly, critical point of viexv in order to 
depict for those most interested the nobility, 
tenderness, and zeal for righteousness which 
they so xvell remember. This is legitimate 
biography, although not of the highest order. 
It should be added that the book is xvritten 
with a vivacity which renders it very pleasant 
reading. (Estes & Lauriat. $2.)--The Congre- 
gationalist. 
ICE. 
WHg winter scourged the meadow and the hill, 
And in the withered leafage worked his will, 
The water shrank and shuddered and stood stillm 
Thea built himself a magic house of glass, 
Irised with memories of flowers and Irass, 
Wherein to sit and watch the tury pass. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co. St.)--From iUoberts' 
"_Arew York Nocturnes, and Other t'oems." 

rather to have bestowed upon herself, a lib- 
eral education with a better title than some 
of her younger contemporaries who talk, and 
I dare say think, with a vast deal of serious- 
ness about the art of literature and their own 
devotion to it. I believe Mrs. Linton was 
very ill-acquainted with the writings of the 
more ephemeral authors of her own time; I 
imagine that several poets and numerous nov- 
elists rose to a certain eminence in certain cir- 
cles xvithout attracting her regard; and I should 
even be prepared to learn that she was never 
fully awakened to the supreme poetic merit of 
the late Mr. Coventry Patmore. She was no 
critic, as she xvas no scholar. She read hastily, 
perhaps superficially, xvith more interest in 
what her author was saying than in the man- 
ner of his saying it. But read she did, and 
with the whole-hearted, full-blooded energy 
she threxv into everything: and a woman who 
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From " The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq." Copyright, 1898, by llarper & Brvther$ 
FATtIER AND LITTLE GIRL (THACKERAY AND MRS. 
RITCHIE). 

sorbed and entranced, and becomes, as it vere, 
a part of their personal experience for all time. 
" Thus, perhaps, we have no imperative right 
to mourn over the fact that his wishes, as in- 
terpreted by Mrs. Ritchie, have prevented the 
appearance of any complete life. Such is not 
required for the understanding and appreciation 
of his work. 
" But, curiously enough, it would certainly 
seem that Thackeray, the artist, thought other- 
wise. No one can doubt that his novels were 
informed throughout by a morality about which 
he was profoundly in earnest. He is at pains, 
from the beginning, to inform his readers of his 
own opinions on the problems of life involved 
therein, and has the habit of betraying himself 
on many incidental points of taste and senti- 
ment. He has dravn himself, to some extent, 
in' Pendennis,' and has conspicuous favorites 
among his other characters. It thus happens 
that we are able to form a fairly correct estimate 
of Thackeray the man from a study of his 
books. 
" We have, in addition, a certain amount of 
correspondence that is exceedingly charming, 
many critical and reminiscent essays or mono- 
graphs, and a life in the Great Writtrs Serits, 
to which a few letters and family papers were 
contributed. And Mrs. Ritchie is nov publish- 
ing her final memoirs in the shape of introduc- 
tions to a standard 'Biographical Edition' of 
the novels." 
This edition will be completed in thirteen vol- 

umcs, to be issued monthly, of which 
the fifth, " Sketch Books," etc., has just 
appeared. The volumes already issued 
are " Vanity Fair," " Pendennis," " Yel- 
lowplush Papers," etc., and "Barry 
Lyndon," etc., and Mrs. Ritchie's work 
upon them has met with unbounded praise 
from those having authority. 
The volumes contain numerous illus- 
trations by the author, Richard Doyle, 
George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, 
George Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, 
P.R.A.; Luke Fildes, R.A.; Charles 
Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and F. 
Barnard, together with new drawings 
and sketches by the author, and several 
facsimiles of his manuscript, as well as 
portraits of the author hitherto unpub- 
lished. The new portraits of Thackeray 
include that by Maclise in the possession 
of the Garrick Club, the committee of 
which has kindly consented to its re- 
production for the first time. (Harper. 
13 v., ca., $1.5o.) 

IN THE LIBRARY. 
HERE naught but peace-- 
An air that bringeth rest to all : 
Here Care'sdull round doth cease 
And fades away the pall 
Of shadows dark 
That on the heart hath pressed ; 
My spirit, like the lark, 
Soars upward toward the blest. 
--U. FRANCIS DUFF. 

From ' Sketch Book and etc." Copyright, 1S98, by Harper & Brother. 

PRIEST READING HIS BREVIARY. 
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News From the Birds. 
THIS little book of tidings 
from birdland has been writ- 
ten with two purposesin mind. 
The first is, to furnish actual 
instruction, to tell some new 
facts about bird life that have 
not yet been recited--that is, 
to give a little bird "news." 
For the most part, it contains 
a record of my own observa- 
tions, and is therefore not a 
reiteration of what others 
have said. I have gone to the 
birds themselves for my facts, 
and have made verv little use 
of books. The reader is 
taken into theactual outdoors. 
The second purpose of the 
book is inspiration. It is by 
no means a key. Perhapsa 
sufficient number of keys have 
already been issued. It 
would at least seem to me that 
the manuals of Dr. Coues, 
Mr. Ridgway, and Mr. Chap- 
man leave little to be desired 
in the way of helps in the 
identification of species. In- 
stead ot telling all that is or 
may be known about a par- 
ticular bird, I have sought 
only to recite such incidents 
as will spur the reader to go 
out into the fields and woods 
and study the birds in their 
native haunts. Indeed, if he 
should lay the book aside and 
dash afield to see the birds 
themselves I should not feel 
in the least slighted, but 
should regard it as the high- 

o. 
From Keyser's" News From the Birds." Copyrigh;, 1898, by D. Appleton & Co. 

est compliment that could be paid to my 
humble efforts. 
Even at the risk of dampening enthusiasm, 
it should be said that bird study is not all 
roseate. While in many respects it is like play, 
it also has in it the element of work. The 
birds will not often come to the observer; he 
must usually go to the birds. He will often 
find them shy and elusive and hard to approach. 
He will suffer at times from heat, thirst, weari- 
ness, and mental depression. Mosquitoes and 
other insects will bite and sting him. Some- 
times his efforts will be baffled and his hopes 
disappointed, and he will even be tempted 
more than once to doubt his "call" to the 
study of feathered creatures. But difficulties 
should not daunt him. He should rather feel 
a pride and an exhilaration in overcoming 

INTERVIEWING TIlE BIRDS. 

them, and should remember that faint heart 
never won anything that was worth winning. 
The delights of discovery and of commerce 
with Nature will more than compensate him 
for the few discouragements in the way. There 
is no royal road to natural history, but it is 
nevertheless a most enchanting road. Let a 
young person become absorbed in some inter- 
esting branch of natural history, and his moral 
safety will be guaranteed. Yet all this will be 
effected without any dull preachment, without 
even the suggestion, to say nothing of the ob- 
trusion of a moral purpose ; simply by the native 
power that such studies possess for expurgating 
the mind. Positive good is derived from the 
contemplation of Nature, making the observer 
more humble, devout, and unselfish. (Appleton. 
60 c.)--From A'e),ser's "Arews From the tirds." 
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The Hero of the Erie. 
Trlw theme of Mr. 
James Barnes' new 
book in The Young 
1-reroes of Our JVavy 
Series is " The Hero of 
the Erie " (Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry). In this gra- 
phic, spirited story Mr. 
Barnes tells of Perry's 
adventures as a boy on 
the frigate General 
Greene, and conducts 
his hero through the 
exciting scenes which 
attended the battle of 
Lake Erie. It is a story 
which illustrates the re- 
sourcefulness, energy, 
and dauntless courage 
which have character- 
ized our naval heroes 
from Paul Jones to 
Dewey and Hobson. 
The book is an impor- 
tant addition to a series 
which is indispensable 
for American youth 
vho vish to know the. 
historic deeds of our 
tavy, and at the pres- 
ent time The 'oung 
Heroes of Our Arazy 
Series is of peculiar in- 
terest to older readers. 
(Appleton. $r.5o.) 

A Bibliography of 
Dante. 
THE immense and 
valuable collection of Dante literature, the pres- 
entation of which by Mr. Willard Fiske to the 
library of Cornell University began in r893, 
now yields its first fruit in the publication of 
Part I. of a complete Catalogue, compiled by 
Theodore W. Koch, issued by the University, 
and printed at the University Press in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in bibliographical style of the 
very first rank. This entire first part, extend- 
ing to nearly one hundred pages, octavo, 
double columns, is devoted to an enumeration 
of Dante's works in the original and in transla- 
tions, and may be accepted as the nearest prac- 
ticable present approach to an exhaustive bib- 
liography for all languages. A Part II., the 
printing of which has alreadv been begun, will 
be similarly devoted to works on Dante, and a 
Part III. will contain a supplement, an index of 
subjects, and an appendix on Dante's iconog- 
raphy. The whole xvork will be paged con- 

From "The Hero of the Erie." Copyright, 18, by D. Appleton & Co. 
OLIVER HAZARD PERRY ON THE LOOKOUT. 

tinuously ; it vill index all pertinent articles in 
the periodicals and in general literature;and 
the work of annotation represents resources of 
scholarship and measures of investigation far 
exceeding anything that has been attempted in 
Dante literature upon a like comprehensive scale. 
It is a feast to the trained eye and to the 
scholarly taste to look over Mr. Koch's care- 
fully wrought pages and to see the scrupulous 
minuteness and accuracy with which his work 
has been performed. The appearance of Rus- 
sian type in at least two different fonts is an 
illustration of the typographical thoroughness 
with which this work has been done. 
All libraries, all students of Dante, all bibli- 
ographers, are concerned with this admirable 
contribution. The completion of the work will 
lay the scholars' world under an obligation that 
can hardly be stated in words. (Cornell Univer- 
sity.)t?oston Literary 14"rorld. 
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Ebers gallery: paintings illustrating the romances of 
Georg M. Ebers by Kaulbach, Tadema, and others; 
with text i886. Photo-etchings. $,o. Aldine. 
 Same. With photographs by F. Buckmann. $4o. 
Gottsberger. 
-- Egypt and the books of Moses. 
Not translated into English. 
--Egypt, descriptive, historical, and picturesque; in- 
troduction and notes by S. Bitch. ,882. 2 v., $25. 
Cassell. 
-- Egyptian princess. 2 v. 
Published in i864. Ebers' first novel. 
-- Elifn : a dream of the desert. 
In verse. 
-- Elixir, and other tales. 
Fairy stories. 
-- Emperor. 2 v. 
The Roman emperor Hadrian in ^.x. I29 and the 
Egyptian city of Alexandria are described. A study of 
the earliest years of Christianity. 
-- Homo sum. 
Scholarly novel of the fourth century. Scene laid in 
Sinai. Hero a Christian anchorite and martyr. The 
study of a soul's problem. 
-- In the Blue Pike : a romance of German civilization in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The story of a rope dancer. 
-- In the fire of the forge : a romance of old Nuremberg. 
2 v. Time: the year x28i. 
Wonderful descriptions of the original purpose of con- 
vents and monasteries. 
-- Joshua : a story of biblical times. 
A realistic story of the Exodus, in which the land and 
the customs are minutely described according to scholar- 
ly research. 
-- Lorenz Alma Tadema, his life and works. 
The life history of the Dutch artist who made England 
his home. Gives descriptions of all his famous pictures. 
-- Margery: a tale of old Nuremberg. 
Time : the first half of the fifteenth century, when Nu- 
remberg was the centre of art and letters and the burghers 
lived in almost royal splendor 
-- Per Aspera. 
--A question: the idyl of a picture by his friend Alma 
Tadema. 
A romantic love-story of ancient Syracuse offered as an 
explanation of a picture by Alma Tadema, a copy of 
which appears in the book. 
-- Richard [Charles] Lepsius : a biography of the " head- 
master " of Egyptology. 
Contains bibliography of the works of Lepsius. 
-- Serapis. 
Scene : Alexandria about A.D. 39 o. The history of the 
final destruction of Paganism and of the pillage of the 
famous Alexandrian library. 
-- The sisters. 
Romance of Egypt, i64 B.c. The sisters are wards of 
the Serapeum, serving the gods as " pourers out of the 
libations." 
-- Story of my life from childhood to manhood. 
Covers twenty-one years of life. Written for his sons. 
Describes association with Froebel for establishment of 
kindergartens, his intercourse with the brothers Grimm, 
student days at the university, beginning of literary career. 
m Thorny path. 2 v. 
Alexandria in a D. 2x4 is the scene. Galen, Philostratus, 
Cmsar, Caracalla, and many other historic characters are 
brought vividly before the reader. 
 Uarda : romance of ancient Egypt. 
Scene laid in Thebes I352 a.c. Heroine a beautiful 
Greek girl beloved by the son of Rameses i. 
-- A word, only a word. 
Scene: Black Forest in the i6th century. Gives terri- 
ole pictures of the persecutions and sufferings of the Jews. 

Huc's Travels. 
THE publishers have rendered a service to 
the general reader and to students of compara- 
tive religion, ethnology, and natural history by 
publishing a new edition of Father Evariste 
Regis Huc's book, " Souvenirs d'un Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibit, et la Chine," for we 
are told that the French, English, and German 
translations have long been out of print. The 
publication will renew interest in a work that is 
acknowledged to be standard, but which we are 
surprised to learn has been difficult to obtain 
for some time. The father was a good traveller, 
and his personal observances are not only keen 
and intelligent, but he had the art of laying his 
story before the reader in a form that is as at- 
tractive as romance. His survey of the cus- 
toms of the countries he was so familiar with 
and the character of the peoples and their his- 
tory cannot be more enjoyably learned than by 
a perusal of these travels. The publishers 
have prepared the books handsomely and illus- 
trated them with nearly a hundred xvoodcuts 
taken, we suppose, from the original edition of 
185o. (Open Court Pub. Co. $2.)--l'ublic 
Oinion. 

Dr. Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
DOUbtLESS the editor and publishers of this 
vork know how many volumes it vill consist 
of, but they refrain from giving any informa- 
tion on that point on the title-page or in the 
preface. This, however, is almost the only 
word of criticism that ve find ourselves able to 
utter in regard to the work. If the succeeding 
volumes maintain the same standard of cautious, 
accurate, and thorough scholarship--as doubt- 
less they will--the English-speaking public will 
be in possession of a work that in itself will be 
a valuable library o Biblical literature and 
theology. There are other works that ably 
cover the same general ground, but the great 
. 
advantage possessed by this one is that it em- 
bodies the latest and most approved conclu- 
sions of Biblical scholarship presented by some 
of the greatest Biblical scholars in the world, 
who sign their names to their articles. Dr. 
Hastings, who was formerly the president of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
is abundantly qualified for the difficult post of 
editor. His personal assistant, Mr. Selbie, is 
known as a painstaking scholar, while among 
those who co-operate with Dr. Hastings in the 
revision of proofs are Professors A. B. David- 
son, of Nev College, Edinburgh; S. R. Driver, 
of Oxford; H. B. Swete, of Cambridge; W. 
Sanday, of Oxford; Mahaffy, of Dublin; 
Kyle, of Cambridge; Salmond, of Aberdeen; 
Principal Stewart, of St. Andrew's; Principal 
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From "The Cloister and the H.earth." T.Y. Crowell & Co. 
THE BROTHERS VAN EYCK. 

The Luxemb0urg Illustrated Library. 

THIS series includes some-of the world's 
greatest masterpieces of fiction, each complete 
in one volume, with photogravure frontispieces 
and title-pages, and numerous illustrations by 
the best artists. The volumes are printed on 
fine laid pape. r in the most careful manner, and 
are substantially and artistically bound. The 
covers have been designed by artists of recog- 
nized ability, and are of the highest merit and 
of great variety. In this attractive shape have 
already appeared Irving's "Alhambra" and 
" Sketch-Book"; Scott's " Ivanhoe"; Thack- 
eray's "Vanity Fair"" Jane Porter's "The 
Scottish Chiefs "" De Stael's " Corinne"" Du- 
mas' "Twenty Years After," and Charlotte 
BrontE's "Jane Eyre." 
To these is now added Charles Reade's " The 
Cloister and the Hearth." Since its appearance 
in 86r this has ranked as Charles Reade's 
masterpiece. In historical value as a picture of 
fifteenth century life, and in deep. human inter- 
est, as a story of love, suffering, and resigna- 
tion, it stands beside " Romola" as one of the 
great world-novels of all time. 
But Charles Reade strikes a note beyond 
George Eliot when he deals with turbulent, un- 
restrained passions of love and hate, in wholly 
human humanity; and, aside from its historical 

interest, as the story of the supposed parents 
of the great reformer, Erasmus, " The Cloister 
and the Hearth" will held its own among the 
"latter day classics by its perennial truth and 
artistic fascination. 
The many dramatic incidents and picturesque 
scenes of the romance offer an unrivalled field 
to the artist, and many pencils have portrayed 
the quaint old surroundings of Gerard and 
Margaret. In the Luxembourg edition there 
are seventeen illustrations, almost all of his- 
torical celebrity, one of which ,ve are permitted 
to show. 
The holiday season approaches and we are 
all beginning to think what vill give the very 
most pleasure to those near and dear. Books 
are ahvays among the most satisfactory gifts 
for giver and receiver. In these days when 
every event that occurs to-day is put into a 
book to-morrov that is only a name in twelve 
months, the fine flavor of literature that has 
been made vith care and time is almost vholly 
lost. And yet only books that are as fresh 
after fifty years as vhen first written have the 
quality that makes reading not only a pastime, 
but vhat it should be, the truest means of 
soul-growth and culture offered by all the arts 
and sciences. (Crowell. per v., $1.5o.) 
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they are nearly in the same longitude. The 
feature of the country round Cienfuegos is the 
existence of a white peasantry known as the 
Guajiros, who are splendid horsemen and culti- 
vate a few acres each. Trinidad de Cuba is a 
quaint little town, and on the way to Santiago 
the Sierra Maestra, riing boldly from the sea 
to a height of 6000 feet, is described as pre- 
senting "some of the grandest coast scenery in 
the world." Santiago enjoys the honor of hav- 
ing given birth to Jos6 Maria Heredia, the 
greates poet of Cuba ; Antomarchi, the medi- 
cal man who attended Napoleon at St. Helena, 
is buried there ; and it witnessed the execution 
of Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes, another 
poet, whose "hOrn-de-plume," as Mr. Davey 
calls it in his "continental English," whs 
Placido. The narrative winds up with an in- 
teresting chapter on a visit to Nassau, New 
Providence, which is a wonderful contrast to 

War Memories of a Chaplain. 
MANY books about the American Civil War 
have been written to show the movements of 
the armies and the characteristics of personal 
commanders. Little, however, has been writ- 
ten to show the thoughts and feelings of the 
soldier in active army service. The standpoint 
of a regimental chaplain gives him the oppor- 
tunity to speak on this subject with peculiar 
acquaintance and sympathy. 
Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, who was 
chaplain of the Fifth Minnesota Regiment in 
that war, writing on this subject to the author 
of this volume, says: " The point that you in- 
tend treating is new, and xvill reveal the real 
spirit of our armies more than descriptions of 
battles and military movements. As I know, 
a chaplain can write much better than anyone 
else about the inner spirit of armies." 
Missiles of destruction, means of defence, 

Cuba in the way of cleanliness and comfort; and modes of warfare change from generation 
while Appendix I., on the boyhood of Colum- to generation" but the emotions of the heart 

bus, and Appendix IIo, on some old papers con- 
nected with the history of the West Indies, 
contain some interesting facts. Among the 
many books on Cuba and its adjacent islands 
brought out recently th.is will take a distinctive 
place and should be carefully read. (Scribner. 
$3.)-- T]ze Athemeum. 

and influences that affect these in times of peril 
and of privation, of joy and of sorrow, of hope 
and of fear, are ever the same, while the human 
heart is human, and the sources of strength and 
of weakness are as they are. 
In the belief that there are lessons out of 
soldier experiences and emotions of a former 

,f 

Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE FIRING PARTY TOOK POSITION IN FRONT OF HIM A DOZEN PACES DSTANT." 
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generation for those who are called to soldier the Roman Catholic church, even though " ex- 
service in the present day, these pages are sub- cessive zeal " at times led him to take a " false 
mitted by one whose memories of army chap- stand " The author's creed naturally inclines 

lain service will be fresh and vivid while life 
lasts. 
This entire work, including the foregoing 
preface, was written and in type before the 
actual beginning of our speedily ended war with 
Spain, but the publishers deemed it inexpedi- 
ent to issue the volume at that season of the 
year. This explanation will account for the 
absence of any mention of the corroborative 
incidents out of that war. Chapters of old- 
time experiences like these have, however, a 
value apart from that timeliness. Their fit- 
ness is for days of war or peace--our days or 
the days of others. (Scribner. 
Trumbull's " War g]lemories of an Army Chaib- 
hzin." 

Jerome Savonarola. 
IN "Jerome Savonarola," written in com- 
memoration of the fourth centenary of the 
death of the reformer, the Rev. J. L. O'Neil 
gives to the general reader a sketch of the 
life and work of the great friar. The pur- 
pose of the book is to show that at all times in 
his life Savonarola was a devout adherent of 

From "Jerome Savonarola." 

him always to place the conduct of Alexander 
vI. in the most favorable light. The volume is 
handsomely illustrated, and contains a useful 
bibliography of Savonarola literature. (Marlier, 
Callanan & Co. I.)--7"he Outlook. 

President Monroe's Correspondence. 
WE are indebted to Mr. S. N. Hamilton for 
the first extensive selection from " The Writ- 
ings of James Monroe." The fifth President 
left behind him an immense mass of corre- 
spondence with distinguished contemporaries 
which sheds copious light on the Revolutionary 
War and the succeeding thirty years, on the 
War of 1812 and on the so-called era of good 
feeling during which Colonel Monroe was twice 
chosen President with a unanimity excelled in 
the case of Washington alone. The greater 
part of the Monroe correspondence was ac- 
quired by Congress from his heirs in 1849, and 
is now in the possession of the State Depart- 
ment. From these letters, supplemented with 
scattered papers derived from other sources, 
Mr. Hamilton has drawn the materials of the 
work the first volume.of which is now before 
us. The present instalment of 
the letters begins in 1778 and 
ends in 1794, when Colonel 
< Monroe was appointed United 
States Minister to F r a n c e. 
Not a few of them will be 
found of remarkable interest. 
(Putnam. perv.,2.}mAT. }: 
Sung. 

Copyright, 1898, by Marller & Callanan. 

LORENZO DE MEDICI. 

China in Transformation. 
IN " China in Transforma- 
tion," by Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn, the author writes: 
" Recent events in the Far 
East have drawn the atten- 
tion of the world to the condi- 
tion and prospects of China. 
The problems which are in 
course of solution there, and 
the forces which are at work 
on them, are exciting an un- 
precedented interest through- 
out Europe and America. 
The moment seems oppor- 
tune, therefore, for putting 
on record some results of the 
writer's observations during 
several prolonged visits to the 
Far East, a task which he 
has for some time, had in 
contemplation. The work is 
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and volumes on " Rowing," "Athletics," and 
" Football," in the Badminton Library. Jane 
Austen's novels in twelve volumes, a new popu- 
lar edition of Grosvenor's "Constantinople," 
an exquisite edition of " The Little Flowers of 
St.. Francis of Assisi," and many otb, er books 
we learned to love, with the Roberts imprint, 
will be welcome to newer readers with .the 
Little, Brown & Co.'s hall-mark of merit. A 
long list of new fiction is in preparation for 
winter reading, including " Sielanka, a Forest 
Picture, and Other Stories," by Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz, which will be added to the Library edi- 
tion, and make this the only complete edition of 
Sienkiewicz in English; the story of "G6sta 
Berling," from the Swedish of Selma Sagerl6f; 
" The Count's Snuff-Box," a romance of the 
War of 1812, byGeorge R. R. Rivers, and many 
others which will be duly noticed as they ap- 
pear inlater issues. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Destroyer. 
ALTIIOUGH no one whose reading has em- 
braced the finest of all contemporary novels-- 
those, that is, which are signed by the author 
of " Rhoda Fleming"--can possibly examine 
Mr. Benjamin Swift's books without discover- 
ing abundant traces of his indebtedness to the 
example of George Meredith, there is yet so 
much originality in the three volumes due to 
Mr. Swift's mental and manual activity that he 
has rapldly won a high position as a writer of 
mark. Beginning his career as a novelist with 
" Nancy Noon," he followed up his success by 
publishing " The Tormentor," and now he has 
produced for us " The Destroyer." It is very 
instructive to note the gradual chastening of 
Mr. Swift's style. He began with troubled 
waters, if in this connection ve may venture 
on such a figure, and ever since that commence- 
ment he has been engaged in casting oil upon 
the storm of his own raising. 
Most of those who have fol- 
lowed his fortunes with in- 
terest and thoroughness will, 
we are sure, readily grant 
that in " The Destroyer" Mr. 
Swift has reached a manner 
of .expression far more ar- 
tistic than the neck-and-crop 
style peculiar to "Nancy 
Noon." Between these two 

WITH THIS BELT I CLEAR AWA THE WEEDS FROM THE PATH." 

works "The Tormentor:' 
stands, with its alternate ex- 
hibitions of Mr. Swift at his 
best and at his worst. We 
welcome with all heartiness 
the valuable moderation dis- 
played inthe chapters which 
make up this author's third 
bid for a lasting reputation. 
and we xvish he had been 
as successful in the arrang- 
ing of his plot as he has been 
in the composition of his 
prose. 
He appears to be sadly ham- 
pered by the literary form he 
has chosen for the expression 
of what he wants to say. His 
own chains gall him. This 
makes us wonder how Mr. 
Swift would fare if he were to 
change from a novelist to an 
essayist. Admirably, we sup- 
pose, for there is more of the 
good essay than of the good 
novel in all tht ee of the stories 
mentioned in this revie w. 
(Stokes. $I.5o.)Zondon Lit- 
erary 14/'orld. 
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Dicky Monteith. 
THE first chapter of this 
novel does not suggest a 
love-story; indeed, it 
leaves us rather puzzled 
as to where the love in- 
terest will come in. We 
are introduced to Richard 
Monteith, broken down, 
poverty stricken, old be- 
fore his time and on the 
verge of becoming a 
drunkard. He tells his 
only friend, a literary 
hack, the story of his 
failure in life. Like War- 
.rington, he has a con- 
cealed plebeian wife; like 
Dr. Firmin, he has spec- 
ulated away a fortune 
which he held in trust. 
He is awaiting the arrival 
of the young half-brother, 
who is coming to claim 
his property without any 
suspicion that it is all gone. 
We soon find that this 
is not an ordinary love- 
story, but a tale of chiv- 
alry and self-devotion and 
of a woman's angelic un- 
selfishness. Before the 
brother arrives Dicky has 
met the beautiful girl 
whom that brother loves. 
For her sake he pretends 
that he still has the 
money, and with noble 
motives starts on a strange 
career of fraud. It is an 

From "" Story of the Railroad." 

original situation. Dicky toils on in the midst 
of surface luxury, never more than a few shil- 
lings ahead, and the brother lives the careless, 
expensive life to which he has been brought 
up with perfect trust in Dicky, criticising only 
his miserliness. 
The outcome of all this the reader may find 
out for himself. He will not fail to admire the 
spirited young English boy, Gilbert Coiling- 
wood, and the heroine, with her mingled sweet- 
ness and boldness. It is a pity that the author 
has made Vincent, the brother, such a scoun- 
drel, but he probably found it necessary to ex- 
cuse Dorothy's transfer of affection. (Apple- 
ton. pap., 50 c.)--t?oston 29ilot. 

Fortuna: A Story of Wall Street. 
" FORTUNA," a story of Wall Street, by James 
Blanchard Clews, has the virtue of compelling 
its readers to nhorh much kncwledfre s to 

Copyright, 1898, by D. Appleton & Co. 

LAYING TRACKS. 

modern financial methods which many would 
not otherwise acquire. The auth6r displays 
an uncommon anxiety to forestall criticism by 
pleading that he had to do his writing when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself, thereby 
claiming that if he had had more time his 
novel would have been better. Perhaps so. 
Dealing only with what is before us, we find 
the story of a fabulously rich young woman 
who learns to manage her estate after a pre- 
paratory financial training which begins with 
an exhaustive study of "Poor's Manual." 
English titles enter a little into the situation, 
but Wall Street brokers do the work and one 
of them carries off the prize. As novels of a 
minor class depend chiefly upon xvomen for 
readers, we question whether this will please 
them, it being chiefly devoted to the blessings 
of acquiring wealth and but little to love. Per- 
haps too practical in tone for the average novel- 
re d r. (Otril ie. $I.)--tublic Obinion. 
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LEO TOLSTOI'S WRITINGS. 

IN the same year Tolstoi and Ibsen were 
born, one in Russia, one in Norway, two men 
who by the art of literature have made them- 
selves felt in the world of progressive thought 
to a notable degree. And their influence has 
been most far-reaching among those fellow- 
thinkers to whom they could only speak at 
second-hand and almost ahvays through most 
incompetent interpreters. Readers of German 
have had better means of learning what these 
writers stand for than those who must depend 
upon the English language. Some translators 
into English have understood the languages in 
which Tolstoi and Ibsen wrote, and a few of 
such have also understood the language in 
which they gave the thoughts of the two proph- 
ets to readers, but the translators who have 
understood Russian or Norwegian, who have 
been able to write good English, and who with 
this linguistic equipment have combined a true 
understanding of the spirit of prophesy that fills 
both writers and an enthusiastic sympathy with 
the ideas they were interpreting, have been of 
very small number. The thinking world, how- 
ever, at once awoke to the ideals often put be- 
fore them in such uninspiring form, and then 
those that understood embodied-Tolsto] and 
Ibsen teachings in fiction, essays, poems, plays, 
and every form of literature by which current 
thought is conveyed. The result of this has 
been that far more has been written, of Tolsto] 
especially, than even he has ever written, and 
many who pronounce themselves followers of 
Tolsto and leaders in his plan of living have 
only had their teaching at third-hand and have 
never read a line of his books and pamphlets. 
This could not fail to strike a careful reader 
of the reports of the dinner given to celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Tolsto in the city of 
New York on the 9th of September last. In a 
gathering of people brought together by their 
admiration for Tolstoi, only a few had really 
made a study of his works and had decided for 
themselves what TolstoFs work stands for, 
whether it was needed, whether its effect will 
be lasting and good, and in what way he differs 
from all who have preceded him. 
In this country the first book of TolstoFs ap- 

est in all things Russian, which has never slum- 
bered since. William Dean Howells, then at 
the height of his popularity as the expounder 
of a new form of fiction, recognized the literary 
art of his fellow-writer, and pointed it out to 
his followers. Then Nathan l taskell Dole, one 
of the men who combined the power to under- 
stand the spirit of Tolsto with the capacity of 
reading him in Russian, put endless labor into 
translations by which he gave of what he had 
received to his less gifted countrymen. Ameri- 
can readers had learned to listen spellbound to 
Turgenieff, and Turgenieff had pronounced 
Tolsto the greatest writer of his day. 
Some read Tolstoi, some heard of him and 
repeated what they had been told to think. Tol- 
stoi was in the air, and for ten years his books 
followed in rapid succession. But by the time 
people had begun a little to understand his views 
of life, the great master startled the world by 
" The Kreutzer Sonata," and for a time his 
most loyal disciples held their breath and won- 
dered what they should think. But they did 
think, and, one by one, the men who understood 
explained that the book was needed, and in 
trained minds must leave only serious, helpful 
thoughts. It showed an ideal marriage rela- 
tion in picturing its fearful opposite. One, of 
course, that could never harm by being real- 
ized, and that would always remain an inspir- 
ing ideal. 
Tolstoi always works on the plan of the Bible, 
which to him is daily bread. He writes burning 
words and cries, " Read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest!" His aim in life is to make 
people think, not to form for them a certain 
creed or define for them a plan of action. This 
they must do for themselves when they awake. 
He expects the millennium, and cries, " Prepare 
ye the way; make straight the paths'. " 
A biograptiy of Tolstoi by G. H. Perriss has 
just been issued by the New Amsterdam Co., 
with the suggestive title " Leo Tolstoy, the 
Grand Mujik: a Study in Evolution." The 
writer quotes from many of TolstoFs books and 
judges him with sympathy but with discrimi- 
nation. He gives special notice to the latest 
book to appear among us entitled " What Is 
Art ?" and many of his criticisms direct thought 
to the strength and weakness of that original 
and remarkable book. 
A careful study of this biography should make- 
readers want to read the story of that evolution 
in Tolstoi's books; and for the help of such 
readers we have prepared a list of the transla- 
tions by which he was made known to his 
American constituency. A uniform edition of 

peared in 1878. It was " The Cossacks," all the published works of Tolstoi will yet be 
translated by Eugene Schuyler. The subject among the most elevating books in many a. 
was new twenty years ago, and awoke an inter- library. 
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The Loyal Americans.* 
A HAPPY coincidence brings together to the 
rcvicwcr's table two books writtcn by loyal and 
clcar-cycd Amcricans, each after its own fash- 
ion pointing out "some of the morc obvious 
foiblcs and inconsistcncics of our American 
ways." Mr. Gregory's essays may bc rcgardcd 
as sermons, of which Mrs. Harrison's clcvcr 
story is thc illustration. Wc arc whimsically 
rcmindcd of a dimly rcmcmbcrcd work in many 
volumes, vhcrcin a ccrtain" lady of the manor" 
was wont to instruct a class in the catechism of 
the church of England, and to say, at thc closc 
of cach lesson, " Now I will read you a story 
to illustratc what you havc Icarncd." In likc 
manner Mr. Grcgory tcachcs many home truths, 
vhilc Mrs. Harrison rcads us thc story. 
It must not bc supposed, hovcvcr, that the 
scrmonic quality of the essays is unplcasantly 
obtrusive; it is a quality which thcy possess in 
common with thc stones and'running brooks of 
thc forcst of Arden ; and, as in these, thc charm 
is pcrccivcd bcforc the scrmon; a glint of sun- 
light, a play of shadow, rippling laughtcr per- 
vading all. 
In truth, the volumc is thc dcspair of thc 
critic, for thcrc is nothing to bc said but " Hov 
truc this is ! .... Hov admirably that is put !" 
" Hov wc vish thc Smith-Joncscs would read 
just this paper !" Our particular copy chanccd 
to bc opcn at the cssay cntitlcd " Slouch," vhich 
vas straightway hurled at a group of " male 
pcrsons." It was good to scc the stiffcning of 
vcrtcbral columns and thc dcsccnt of hccls. If 
somc scnator of missionary spirit vill stand 
upon thc corner of Fifth Avcnuc and Tvcnty- 
third Strcct, and with an " Oycz! Oyez!" will 
read aloud " The Outer and thc Inncr Woman" 
and "A Rock Ahcad," it is possible that more 
real good will bc donc than is accomplishcd in 
a dccadc of Chincsc missions. If other mcm- 
bcrs of this Salvation Army will take passage, 
book in hand, upon outward-bound stcamcrs, 
and will, similarly cquippcd, invadc " socicty," 
insisting upon a hearing for " The Moth and 
the Star," " Contentment," "A Nation on the 
Wing," " Social Suggestion," " The Climbers," 
and the like, thcy, too, cannot fail to reap a 
harvest of converts. Yet another missionary 
should gain the car of the " new woman" for 
" Charm" and "An Ideal Hostess." 
In truth, thcrc is scarce an essay in this brill- 
iant little volume that does not with kccn cdgc 
decapitate some national fault or folly; and so 
deftly and swiftly is it done that, as in the old 
story, the poor folly may go on unconscious of 

* Gregory, Eliot, ["An ldler,"pseud.] Worldly ways 
and byways, [Essay.] Scribner. $i.5o. Harrison, Mrs. 
Burton. Good Americans: a novel. Century Co. $I.5. 

its plight, until temptation presents its pinch of 
snuff; when, presto ! we see what Mr. Gregory's 
Damascus blade has achieved. 
There is one problem, a more perplexing, one 
than to get together the superfluous shirts and 
the shirtless backs; and that is to get together 
the sermons and those who need them. The 
Americans xvho would be most benefited by 
Mr. Gregory's book are not likely to seek any 
literature save fiction. And here comes Mrs. 
Harrison vith her " Good Americans" to reach 
those who cannot be persuaded to stray even 
into " Worldly Ways and Byways" unless led 
by a seductive romance. Of course a novel 
cannot be so comprehensive as a series of es- 
says, but Mrs. Harrison's story is an earnest 
protest against the de-Americanizing of Ameri- 
cans, with an especial emphasis upon the un- 
fortunate result to the American girl, of an 
aimless life in society at home and abroad. 
A critic has aptly called " Good Americans " 
"a study in sociology." It ,must needs give 
even the careless reader food for serious 
thought, for grave apprehension. Quite apart, 
however, from the reflections it suggests, it is 
a story to be noted for its life and incident, its 
brilliant qualities of style and of portraiture. 
There would be very many more good Ameri- 
cans if this story and Mr. Gregory's essays 
were read and heeded by the great, and, alas ! 
the growing public that needs their teaching.-- 
N. Y. Times. 

Events to Make You Proud You Are 
American. 
" WHY, UXCLE--for you have made me 
your uncle by adoption--don't things happen 
nowadays ?" 
"Ah, Julian, since you asked that question 
things have happened--events to make you 
proud you are American. Men--some scarcely 
more than boys--have fought as the old heroes 
fought. College men--already famous half- 
backs and stroke-oars--whom you knew all 
about, have done things no less great than those 
done by men under Washington and Jackson. 
Honor and nobility and simple bravery again 
exist in the world. The ensign who showed 
you the Puritan that day is known as far as 
English speech extends. A great and holy war 
has been waged--a war to relieve the oppressed 
and to right evil, and God has granted success 
to our arms, and has broadened our country 
until the ' flag of the free' floats over our pos- 
sessions in the far China seas, as well as over 
the islands by our shores. The end of thecen- . 
tury closes with splendor for America ; and as 
the next century opens, and you become a man 
--to do your part as an American gentleman, 
and perhaps as an American sailor or soldier-- 
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you will find yourself cheered and heartened 
by what happened in the Spanish War of I898. 
Men have fought as they did in the ' Iliad.' Ad- 
ventures, and real ones, have taken place, as 
good as those in the' Three Musketeers.' Sailors 
and soldiers have acted well and bravely. Men 
have dared a spy's fate in doing service for 
their country. All the old heroic things, 
Julian, have been done over again in this very 
year. You are proud of these men, you are 

Ulysses S. Grant. 
HAMLIN GARLAND, in his " Ulysses S. Grant : 
His Life and Character," has carried out with 
a good deal of acumen, insight, and literary 
skill the task he had undertaken, which was 
not, as he explains in his introduction, to pro- 
duce a set "biography" (though it tells the 
story of Ulysses Grant from his birth to his 
death), but rather a characterization of a unique 
and interesting personality. He has not placed 

From " Heroes of Our War with Spain." 
CAPTAIN SIGSBEE 
proud of your country, which this war has made 
one and united. Generals who fought against 
each other in the old War of the Rebellion now 
fight side by side. It is an America, one, great, 
undivided ; an America which, when you shall 
bc a man, it will be your duty to care for--as it 
is the duty of every citizen to care for her--as 
you would for your own honor and good name ; 
to keep her politics pure;to do your duty, 
whether as soldier or sailor or simple citizen. 
" You ask for a story, Julian. Ah, there are 
many indeed ! 
" First, let us go back to the 21[aine, which we 
saw that afternoon at the Navy Yard. The 
Jl[aine lay there on that day, and we examined 
her and you asked all sorts of preposterous 
questions, to which you received the kindest 
ansvers. (F, A. Stokes Co. I.5O.)--trrom 
2oss's "Heroes of Our lf'ar with Spain." 

Copyright, 1898, by terederick A. Stokes Co. 
ON THE ST. PAUL. 
his entire, nor indeed his chief, dependence 
upon already published memoirs and sketches, 
but in his search for material at first hand he 
visited every town wherein Grant had lived 
long enough to leave a distinct impression upon 
its citizens, and studied the records in the adju- 
tant's office at West Point and the ne,vspaper 
files in Washington, St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, Galena, and the various Southern cities 
xvhere Grant's victorious generalship had left 
its mark. 
Even that section which deals with his com- 
mand does not pretend to be a history of the 
war with the South, nor even a history of 
Grant's campaigns, but the story of his marvel- 
lous mental and moral development during 
those four epic years. His motives for action 
rather than his action are the chief matters of 
these chapters. 
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The Puritans. 
IT is not the Puritans that Mr. Bates puts 
before us, but their degenerate descendants 
who disdain the old name and crowd drawing- 
rooms to hear picturesque Persians preach 
sensuality. It was probably Mr. Bates's allit- 
erative instinct which governed him in his 
choice of title--it would not allow him to forget 
that he had written about Philistines, Pagans, 
and the perversities of Patty. We are offered 
a clever picture of Boston society. Two novices 
at the clergy house of St. Mark's seem to have 
a mission which calls them into the company of 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
One of them rebukes a temporary ethical ca- 
price--an Oriental--who is teaching his Boston 
devotees the Persian scriptures--the other ex- 
poses a medium, and both are summoned by 
the richest high church woman (and a remarka- 
bly fast woman) in the diocese to aid her in 
defeating for a bishopric a clergyman of broad 

views who bears the name of 
Strathmore. Thegentle reader 
has probably not forgotten that 
straths are valleys t h ro u g h 
which run brooks. Early in 
the story xve are warned that 
these two young men have seen 
so little of the real world that 
their intention of living as celi- 
bates rests upon an easily shak- 
en foundation, and the fight 
they make against the inevita- 
ble is one of the strongest fea- 
tures of a cleverly wrought out 
scheme. There is nothing so 
inflammable as the punk left by 
the decay of a religion, says 
our author, in his epigrammat- 
ic way, and he carries forward 
his brace of love-stories on 
those lines. In fact, it is the 
mental excitations of these two 
young deacons and the fight 
over the bishopric which make 
up the story. 
We are well pleased with 
"' The Puritans," and unhesi- 
tatingly put it doxvn as Mr. 
Bates' best novel. 
Its tone is healthy, and, al- 
though it is an argumentative 
tone, it is not so disputatious 
that those of us who have ex- 
pressed our opinions on the 
subject of a married clergy 
cannot still hold them while 
enjoying Mr. Bates' dialogue. 
(Houghton, Mifflin 6: Co. 
I. 5o.)--t'ublic O?inion. 

Life of Napoleon III. 
WITHOUT any claim to first-hand research, or 
to the possession of a graceful, or even an ac- 
curate style, and without any pretensions to 
rival the elaborate work by Jerrold on the same 
subject, Mr. Archibald Forbes has, neverthe- 
less, given us a readable book in the " Life of 
Napoleon nI." The principal events in the adult 
life of the subject of this biography are already 
familiar to most readers, and they are, there- 
fore, likely to turn with special curiosity and 
interest to those chapters which deal with his 
birth and boyhood, and to the brief closing 
period which followed his captivity at Wilhelms- 
hohe. Louis Napoleon was, it is well known, 
the third son of the great Napoleon's youngest 
brother, Louis, by Hortense Beauharnais, the 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. It was 
Josephine who brought about the marriage, in 
the hope that she might find in Louis a sup- 
porter against the hostility which she encoun- 

From "The Oharming Sally." Copyright, 1898, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
OLIVER RAISED HIS MUSKET. 
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A GIRL'S CHOICE OF BOOKS. 
THE Christmas gift season comes on apace. 
The old questions arc uppermost. Shall Christ- 
mas gifts make us who receive a little happier 
than at any time of the year, because some 
dear, kind friend has discovered the dearest 
wishes of our own hearts, or shall they bc 
chosen to please the giver's tastes, or to make 
cvcn Christmas a day of education, improve- 
ment, and self-conquest ? 
A young girl lately overheard her elders de- 
bating upon books suitable as Christmas gifts 
to readers of her ovn age. The discussion, a 
short one, vas led by a lady who, like Mrs. 
Pardigglc, suggested the idea of spectacles in 
her voice. It ran somewhat thus : 
MRS. GRIND (lady with spectacled voice): 
Hm ! Every girl ought to bc familiar with sci- 
ence. It is almost as necessary as the bread 
and butter she cats. When _/ was at college, 
our professor in archaeological, philological, 

know I shouldn't read them for more than 
money. 
MRS. GRIND: Tut, tut, fiddle-dedee--out of 
the question entirely ; come  
MRS. MERRIMAN (still musing) : No,v, _/should 
give them " L'Abb6 Constantin" and __m 
MRS. GRIND : Come, in science we have  
MRS. MERRIMAN : And Augusta Jane Evans, 
she vrites such  
MRS. GRIND (counting on her fingers): We 
have Dana, one ; Darwin, two ; Humboldt  
MRS. MERRIMAN: Such nice stories, and I 
should give them  
MRS. GRIND : Humboldt, three; goodmin his- 
tory, Guizot, Ranke, Green ; in  
MRS. MERRIMAN: Some nice novels, alto- 
gether moral, you know, and __m 
MRS. GRIND (growing desperate) : In art, 
Vasari; and in literature (turning sharply on 
the culprit) in literature, Mrs. Merriman ? 
MRS. M ERRIMAN (starting guiltily) : Oh, ImI. 
For  
MRS. GRIND : Literature, Mrs. Merriman ? 
(Silence.) 
Literature, Mrs. Pax ? 
(Silence.) 
Mrs. Grind snorts indignantly. 
Young girl listening makes up her mind to 
have her say, giving from her own point of 

and ethnological research used to tell me that view the books she thinks young girls should 
the most ordinary conveniences of life vere all like, and feels quite sure do like. 

of them formed on a scientific basismhm, hm, 
Mrs. Merriman, what work in science should 
you suggest ? 
MRS. !IERRIMAN (who is not of a scientific 
vein) : Why, I--I don't knoxv. They say that in 
theory Mr. Wells is really quite scientific. 
MRS. GRIND : Mr. Fiddlesticks ! What I want 
is a genuine scientific work--a xvork that will 
instruct, will widen the view, will increase the 
growth of young girls' forming minds. 
(Silence.) 
MRS. PAX (flinging herself boldly into the 
breach): There are Dana and Darwin, I sup- 
pose. 
MRS. GRIND: Dana, Darwin, surely; what 
else ? 
MRS. PAX (doubtfully): Humboldt, perhaps, 
and  
MRS. GRIND" Just the tling; good, go on. 
MRS. PAX (still more doubtfully): But will 
they.read them ? 
MRS. GRIND (cheerfully triumphant): Of 
course they will--read them and enjoy them. 
Give them handsome editions, good illustra- 
tions, and if that doesn't work, read them aloud 
to them. 
MRS. PAx:Well, I know I shouldn't read 
them--for money. 
MRS. MERRIMAN (musing): And, dear me, I 

To begin vith, she believes that every girl 
who has the opportunity will read and love to 
read Ruskin's " Sesame and Lilies," particular- 
ly the second essay, "Queen's Gardens," in 
which the painter in words tells of the true 
place and power of women. Then, too, the little 
book for little housewives, "Ethics of the 
Dust," in its charming dialogue form, has al- 
ways been a favorite; and the " Old Lecturer's" 
stories of the " Valley of Diamonds," of crystal 
quarrels, caprices, sorrows, and finally crystal 
rest, have a far deeper meaning than at the 
first reading seems possible. 
All girls who have ever ensconced themselves 
cosily in window-seats, and pored for hours 
over " The Little Hunchback," " Sinbad the 
Sailor," or " Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves," 
will find a sequel to the Arabian Nights in 
the Moorish legends of Irving's "Alhambra" 
m"under whose gateway, it is said, the old 
astrologer remains in his subterranean hall, 
nodding on his divan, lulled by the silver lyre 
of the princess." If any girl wants to know 
who the astrologer was, and how he got there, 
let her turn to the contents, and look for " The 
Legend of The Arabian Astrologer." Then, if 
she likes that, she will be quite sure to like 
"The Conquest of Granada " and its romantic 
warfare between the bold cavalier of the cross 
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From "The Story of the Revolution." Copyright, 1898, by Charles Seribner's Sons. 
NASSAU HALL, PRINCETON, ERECTED I75 6. 

Lodge's Story of the Revolution.--Senator 
Lodge's work is at once an absorbing story and 
a dignified contribution to history. That the 
author's narrative would be fresh and vigorous, 
true to life both in proportion and spirit, modern 
in its treatment yet earnest, exalted, and pa- 
triotic-these qualities might have been ex- 
pected from Mr. Lodge's previous work. But 
no one could have foreseen what an effect the 
multitude of significant points developed by 
recent historical research had had upon the fa- 
miliar story, and hov re-vitalized the account 
would become in the writer's hands. This vork 
is indispensable to any one who would gain a 
true conception of the American Struggle for 
Liberty. " It is bound to take its place among 
the foremost of American historical treatises," 
says the Boston Courier, " because of its patriot- 
ism, as well as its adherence to the truth of the 
original story. Its portrayal of the struggles 
of the Revolutionists for their liberty and their 
rights is thrilling and life-like." ".Writing of 
this sort needs good illustration," says the New 
York Tribune, "and Senator Lodge is to be con- 
gratulated on just about the most brilliant pic- 
torial accompaniment with which any such 
scheme as his has been blessed of late years." 
The two fine volumes contain nearly o_oo illus- 
trations by Howard Pyle, F. C. Yoh'n, Carlton 
T. Chapman, T. de Thulstrup, Walter Apple- 
ton Clarke, H. W. Ditzler, G. A. Shipley, and 
others. By their beauty and interest they can- 
not fail to appeal to a.large constituency not 
yet fitted to grasp the deep philosophy and to 
feel stirred by the manly honest Americanism of 
its patriotic author. We could wish nothing 
better for every man intrusted with a vote than 
that before casting it for any question laid 
before him concerning the annexation of mill- 
ions of people by conquest or by purchase he 
would sit down and read with understanding 
Mr. Lodge's exposition of the meaning of the 
American Revolution. (Scribner. 2 v., $6.) 

The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns.--Per- 
haps nothing connected with the literature of 
the war has attracted so much attention or been 
read with so much interest as Mr. Davis's re- 
markable articles in Scribner's AIagazine, which 
have given a virtually continuous picture of the 
conflict. These articles form the basis for the his- 
tory of the var which Mr. Davis has had in prep- 
aration from the beginning, in the sense that all 
the vivid and striking descriptive passages 
vhich have given them their interest are re- 
tained; but in addition the book is rounded 
out and completed by the incorporation and ad- 
dition of a great deal of carefully sifted mate- 
rial which could not be fully presented at the 
moment of writing in the field. It thus has the 
combined value of a most skilful war corre- 
spondent's momentary impressions and descrip- 
tions, written in the midst of events,and the care- 
fully considered summing up of an especially 
competent, serious student of the war. The 
book is specially rich in illustrations, many 
from photographs, and many the work of eye- 
vitnesses upon the scene it brings so vividly 
before the reader. Mr. Davis is specially 
skilled in the art of narrative, and all his de- 
scriptions are almost as vivid as the pictures af- 
forded by the thoroughly trustworthy camera. 
(Scribner. $2.) 
The Lost 14/ord.--Dr. Van Dyke is particu- 
larly happy in his Christmas stories, and " The 
Lost Word," a Christmas legend of long ago, 
is full of the poetry, the deep religious feeling, 
and the literary charm ve alvays connect with 
his name. It is a vivid, compelling story svith 
a deeper meaning beneath it than the mere 
fiction interest. The type is set in decorative 
borders, and there are illustrations in photo- 
gravure from drawings by Corwin Knapp Lin- 
son. It is issued in similar style to The First 
Christmas Tree and is also a singularly appro- 
priate present for the holiday season. (Scrib- 
ner. $I.5O.) 
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Selected Art Centres.mThe title chosen for this 
beautiful set of art gift books hardly indicates 
the wide range that they cover or the originality 
of their contents. Made up of a selection from 
the brilliant " art centres" that have within the 
last few years been a feature of Truth, they 
represent the work of some of the foremost 
American artists, and in their delicacy of tint 
and richness of tone form almost a gallery of 
water-color paintings. Three of the volumes 
are uniform in style m imposing oblong quartos 
richly bound in heavy green boards, with white 
backs with striking designs in red and bronze; 
these contain the " Drawings" by W. Granville 
Smith, Charles Howard Johnson, T. de Thul- 
strup, and others. The fourth is devoted to pic- 
tures dealing with the recent war with Spain, 
bears as fitting title the verse from Kipling's 
" Recessional," " Lest We Forget," and is ap- 
propriately bound in heavy red boards, with a 
rich device showing the eagle, the shield, and 
floating American pennants. Each of the vol- 
umes will appeal to all lovers of art, while the 
series is not only notable as an art collection, 
but remarkable as a picture gallery of Ameri- 
can subjects. The drawings of Granville 
Smith are familiar to all art lovers, and their 
vigor and " dash " have given him a first place 
among " society" delineators. In the volume 
devoted to his work this artist is shown at his 
best and in his most varied moods. From the 
grace and spirit of his conception of " A rose 
among lilies" to the fashionable brilliancy of 
crowded thoroughfares or the quaint beauty of 
grandmother's wooing a century ago his clever 
pencil ranges at will with unfailing success and 
versatility. No less varied are the scenes por- 
trayed in the " Drawings" by T. de Thulstrup, 
whose brilliant pictures of military and histori- 
cal subjects have won fame abroad and at home. 
Here he is seen in striking glimpses of the dog 
show, the riding academy, a brush between 
trotters on the speedway, and in a remarkable 
series of poker pictures, illustrating the game 

from New York to Arizona. The volume in 
which the late Charles Howard Johnson's deli- 
cate conceptions are presented has a lighter 
and more fanciful interest. Johnson's draw- 
ings had always ideality, daintiness of touch, 
and delicacy of coloring, while his 2#enchant for 
irresistible little Cupids in bewitching poses is 
one of their most attractive features. Although 
the fourth book of the series covers an entirely 
different fieldl yet it is a fitting supplement to 
its companions, for it adds to the portrayal of 
American social life a series of brilliant 
drawings of American naval and military 
prowess, and in coloring, spirit, and accuracy, 
is a notable contribution to the art record of the 
war with Spain. (Herrick. 4 v., ca., $5.) 
t. 2V. tterrick  Co.'s Gift-tooks.--The Her- 
rick imprint appears this year upon at least a 
dozen of very attractive books specially suit- 
able to afford an hour of relaxation and amuse- 
ment to busy people. ./In txlerimental Woo- 
ing, the first long story by Tom Hall, the 
accomplished writer of short stories, is ready 
and is as absolutely original in conception and 
treatment as his former stories ($1.25). And 
another volume of this author's always de- 
lightful short sketches is entitled The Zittle 
Lady, Some Other leopleand [yself , a book full 
of fun which appears in a cover fascinating at 
first sight (I.25); and still a third is When Cupid 
Calls, gotten up in a style similar to When Cuiid 
Laughs, being another book of verse on the same 
lines, printed in two colors with bordered pages 
and other decorative illustrations(I.5O). Rid- 
ers of bicycles will be charmed with the poems 
and sketches by Grace Duffle Boylan. which 
appears under the promising title If 7"am 
O'Shanter'dI2rad a Wheel. This book has a 
very striking cover design showing Tam 
O'Shanter clad in Red Tartan wheeling away 
from his traditional pursuers ($1.25). The 
adventures of an up-to-date Chicago typewriter 
are told in As 7"old 3y the Tytewriter Girl, short 
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Crowell's Luxembourg Illustrated Library.-- 
This series includes some of the world's greatest 
masterpieces of fiction, each complete in one 
volume, with photogravure frontispieces and 
title-pages, and numerous illustrations by the 
best artists. The volumes are printed on fine 
laid paper in the most careful manner, and are 
substantially and artistically bound. The cov- 
ers have been designed by artists of recognized 
ability, and are of the highest merit and of 
great variety. The publishers believe that this 
is the finest series of classics ever published. 
Nine volumes are added this year to the twelve 
issued in former )-ears. These include Irving's 
" Alhambra" and " Sketch Book," Reade's 
" Cloister and the Hearth," De Stall's " Co- 
rinne," Scott's "Ivanhoe," Bront's "Jane 
Eyre," Jane Porter's " The Scottish Chiefs," 
Thackeray's "Vanity Fair," and Dumas' 
" Twenty Years After," from which we show 
one of Frank T. Merrill's charming illustrations. 
.(Crovell. 21 v., ca., I.5O.) 

Crowell's Libraries of Standards.--A novelty 
in bookmaking is the Fai'ence Libram, containing 

a fine line of literary gems 
carefully edited and print- 
ed with wide margins, pho- 
togravure f r o n t ispieces, 
.and attractive title-pages. 
T h e y are daintily illus- 
trated and bound, being 
in every respect models of 
bookmaking. In this edi- 
tion appear " Beauties of 
Shakespeare," 2 v.; and 
Shakespeare's "S o n g s 
and Sonnets "; Von Schef- 
fel's " Ekkehard"; Haw- 
thorne's "House of the 
Seven Gables"; Longfel- 
low's " Hiawatha"; Wal- 
ton's " Complete Angler "; 
and many other books 
that are always on the list 
of Christmas presents (per 
v., $I; agate cf., 
The sixty volumes of 
Crowell's Ifandy- Volume 
Classics appear this year 
in new dress of three 
kindsml;'lexible Cloth with 
plain edges (ea., 35 c.); 
Oak Zeal, made from the 
wood of a Japanese tree 
(ea., 40 c.); and in Limp 
Leather (ca., 75 c.); and to 
Crowell's poets are now 
added "The Epic of 
Hades," by Lewis Morris; 
Browning's " Ring and 
the Book," and Longfel- 
low's " Hiawatha" (ca., 
6o C.--$I). 

his new volume, The Joy of Service, he is 
at his very best. He shows conclusively that 
the secret of true and abiding Christian jo] 
lies in the life of service. He says: "In- 
dolence is never truly happy. The happiest 
man is the busy man." (Crovell. 75 c.; $.) 
Gtmberwell Edition of obert Browning.--In 
the nev edition of Browninff's Complete PVorks, 
in twelve pocket volumes, size 4 by 6 inches, 
edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, it has been the aim of both publishers 
and editors to leave nothing undone to make 
this the best edition thus far published. The 
text is absolutely complete, a.nd contains the 
fugitive poems neglected by Browning and 
usually not found in collected editions, and in- 
eludes, also, some verses not in any other edi- 
tion. The introductions and notes are full and 
scholarly, and throw much new light on Brown- 
ing and his works. Finally, the fact that the 
volumes can be purchased separately will com- 
mend this edition o private buyers, students, 
schools, and reading clubs. (Crowell. 'a., 75 
c. ; per set, $9-$25.) 

J. . Miller's Books. 
The simplicity and spon- 
taneity of Dr. J. R. Miller's 
thoughts, his perfect 
. 
friendliness and sympa .... '. 
thy, his grace of style, 
Christian spirit, and above 
all his cheerful, helpful 
temperament make all his 
writings delightful. In 
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